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Art.  I.  Tour  In  America^  in  1798>  l/99»  1800. — Exhibiting  Sk(*l(!hcs 

ot  Society  and  Manners,  and  a  pariicuinr  Account  of  the  American 
System  of  Agriculture,  with  its  recent  Improvements.  Hy  R.  Parkin* 
son,  late  of  Ora..^  Hill,  near  Bakimore.  (.\uthor  of  the  **  Ex|k- 
rientrd  Farmer,”  \'c.)  2  Vols.  8vo.  J.  Harding,  aikl  J.  MurruVi 

London,  1805.  pp.  735.  price  ll.  lUs. 

IT’^EAKIEl)  as  we  arc  with  contemplating  the  calamities  of 
’  ^  Europe,  how  iialuially  we  revert  to  a  country  which  lies 
beyond  tfieir  intluence;  a  country  which  no  victorious  enemy 
infests,  no  national  burdep  athicts,  no  arbitrary  power  oppresses; 
—which  regards  tliese  evils,  from  her  eminence,  like  a  storm 
that  rages  beneath  her,  and  scarcely  pities  the  fate  of  others, 
amidst  the  exultation  of  lier  own  security.  Upon  this  enviable 
exemption,  her  sanguine  panegyrists  have  raised  their  brilliant 
vision  of  future  glory. —  It  is  the  American  republic,  we  are  told, 
that  presents  the  most  inviting  facilities  to  men  of  industry  and 
talent,  in  their  pursuit  of  wealth  and  honour;  uiuiei:  her  pro* 
tcriion  everv  useful  art,  especially  agriculture,  courts  their  la- 
Ikiuis, and  will  gratefully  reward  them;  and  commerce,  confined 
by  no  restrictions  or  mono[)olics,  finds  access,  under  her  colours,  to 
every  port  upon  the  ocean.  I'nder  her  free  government,  we 
have  been  led  to  expect,  the  rapid  advancement  of  virtue 
knowledge  and  happiness,  the  return  of  the  golden  age,  and 
hnally,  the  perfection  of  mankind.  Unfortunately,  these  do* 
ijnent  advocates  have  had  private  interests  to  promote, 
hivouritc  theories  to  establish,  ami  hasty  assertions  to  maintain; 
iln  ir  ohsfM  vatioii  has  often  been  limited  or  superficial,  and  they 
tlu  v  Ih  cii  biiisscd  bv  personal  prejudices  and  party  violence;  they 
therefore  have  hcen  liable  to  dicrption,  and  mat/  have  l>ecti 
c  apable  ot'  dt  aif.  By  w  hat  other  method  can  we  account  for 
die  existence  of  statements,  which  the  work  before  us  so  directly 
eontradiet^,  and  for  the  concealment  of  fact^,  which  it  so 
poiiitlvely  a>scrtsf  We  are  fai  from  considering  the  author  him¬ 
as  im[)artial :  the  vexations  and  p<‘rsonal  fatigue  which 
be  has  endured,  a[»parcnfly  ^.iih  little  success,  have  completely 
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him  with  the  scene  of  liis  disappointments.  Yet 
wf!  arc  willinc^  to  believe,  ilml  his  private  feelings  have  noi 
materially  warped  his  relation  of  facts;  and  that  he  has  executed 
faithfully  a  task,  to  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his 
habits  and  opportunities — Kven  if  he  were  capable  of  wilful 
error,  he  must  be  sensible  how  many  would  rejoice  in  detect- 
in;?  it. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Parkinson  is  not  new  to  the  agriculturist. 
His  “  Kxpericnccd  Farmer,*^  first  published  about  eight  years 
since,  is  a  work  of  merit ;  and  one  of  his  principal  objects  in 
America,  was  to  reprint  it  by  subscription.  He  designed  to 
lake  a  farm  under  General  \Vashington,  to  whom  he  was  re¬ 
commended  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair;  and  he  expected  to  make  the 
voyage  itself  productive,  by  carrying  over  several  race-horses 
and  blood  mares,  with  a  number  of  cart-horses,  cattle,  pigs, 
and  sporting  dogs,  of  the  most  celehrated  br€*eds.  In  November 
after  a  bad  passage  of  twelve  weeks,  Mr.  P.  arrived 
with  bis  family  at  Alexandria,  the  nearest  port  to  Mount 
Vernon.  When  he  repaired  to  this  place,  the  General  was  at 
l^hiladelpbia,  but  he  inspected  the  farm  intended  for  him,  and 
the  following  Extracts  contain  his  reasons  for  declining  it. 
The  rent,  s»\ys  Mr.  P.  was, 

"  Fixed  at  eighteen  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  for  tw'clve  hundred 
acres,  or  money  according  to  the  price  of  that  grain.  1  must  confess 
that  if  he  would  have  given  me  the  inheritance  of  the  land  for  tliat  sum, 
I  durst  not  have  accepted  it,  especially  with  the  incumbrances  upon  it) 
viz  one  luindrtxi  and  seventy  slaves  young  and  old,  and  out  of  that 
numb<T  only  twenty-seven  in  a  condition  to  work,  as  the  steward 
represented  to  me.  I  view<!d  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  estate — about 
three  thousand  acres,  but  did  not  like  the  land  at  all.  The  w’holc  of 
the  dilVrrcnt  fields  were  covered  with  either  Uie  stalks  of  w  eeds,  corn¬ 
stalks,  or  what  is  called  sedge — sonietliing  like  s^Kar-grass  iqx)n  the  poor 
lime-stone  in  England.”  Vol.  i.  p.  51 — 53. 

Our  traveller  then  made  several  excursions,  to  view’  fanns 
and  solicit  subscriptions.  As  an  author  he  was  very  well  re¬ 
ceived,  and  this  speculation  sncc(*cded  to  bis  w  ish  :  it  gave  him 
access  to  every  s*»urce  of  information,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance,  not  only  of  Gen.  Washington,  but  of  Messrs, 
.letferson,  King,  Livingstone,  and  all  the  most  respectable 
people  in  the  middle  stales,  with  many  of  w  hom  he  continued 
upon  terms  of  intimacy.  In  the  course  of  bis  tours,  the  ino>t 
spccMous  offers  were  made  him;  land  rent-free,  and  money  at 
common  interest  to  supply  all  liis  occasions.  Put  bis  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  his  further  in¬ 
quiries  into  the  exiK  iises  of  labour,  the  aiuouul  of  producci 
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und  tlio  (iista  icc  ot  the  markets^  preventetl  his  accepting  any  of 
tl)C>e  proposals. 

AtUT  tunning  several  srhemes  of  business,  which  more  ac¬ 
curate  inibnnatiun  deteared,  he  engaged  in  a  farm  of  S('iO 
ncres  at  Orange  Hill  near  Ihiitiinore.  hor  this  farm,  (2(X>  acres 
of  which  were  cleared,  he  gave  a  rent  of  SOOl.  The  reason  of 
this  preference  appears  in  the  following  extracts. 

**  1  thought  nothing  in  the  farming-line  likely  to  be  profitable,  except 
the  selling  of  milk,  and  what  in  that  country  is  called  truck, — which  is 
garden  produce,  fruits,  &c.  I'he  price  of  milk  being  from  six  pence 
to  eight  pence  per  quart,  seemed  to  me  sure  of  paying  well ;  and  as 
linsccd-cakc  was  not  in  general  use,  and  was  to  he  bought  cheap,  this  too 
was  a  great  advantage.  My  expectations  so  far  were  fully  answered. 
But  I  found  gicat  trouble  in  this  business.  The  custom  in  the  towns 
is  to  rise  very  early — We  were  thus  compelled  in  summer  to  rise  at 
two  o’clcKk  to  milk,  and  to  be  in  towm  bdbre  the  sun  was  np;  other¬ 
wise  we  should  find  the  breakfast  over— and  .the  milk  would  frequently 
be  sour  by  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day.  During  the  w  hole  two  years  f 
seMom  met  with  a  man  or  a  woman  who  would  lend  any  assistance  to 
us  so  early  in  the  morning.  Vol.  i.  pp.  idJ,  l62,  1()3. 

“  None  but  those  who  have  been  in  America  would  suppose  but  there 
are  people  to  be  had  for  either  love  or  money 4o  do  the  dirty  work  jbut 
1  have  been  obliged  to  clean  my  own  boots  and  shoes  w'hcn  I  have  had 
four  ser\'ants  in  the  house  ;  and  myself,  wife,  and  family,  liave  risen  in  a 
morning  to  milk  the  cows  w'hen  our  servants  w  ere  in  bed.’*  Vol.  i, 
Introduc.  p.  30. 

**  Selling  milk  is  the  best  business  a  farmer  can  follow:  but  I  am  ccr- 
tiin  he  would  live  w'ith  more  ease  and  comfort  by  keeping  cows  in  a 
tow  n,  and  buying  every  article  for  them,  than  by  taking  a  farm  for  that 
use,  Itrause  land  h  not  ti*orth  the  cultivation,  and  the  produce  is  sold  for 
Uss  than  it  costs  hi  raising**  Vol.  ii.  p.  3t)5. 

Such  a  remark  will  naturally  surprise  tlie  reader:  tlie  author 
explains  it  by  saying,  that  the  American  fanner  procures  » 
livelihood,  not  by  the  real  profit  of  itis  produce,  charging  it 
with  every  expense,  but  by  his  own  pei'sonal  labour;  and  that  of 
his  family,  or  pinches  it  out  of  the  fixjd  and  clothing  of  hU 
negro,  ft  is  not  in  onr  pi>\ver  to  detuil  the  calculations  upon 
which  this  opinion  is  founded  ;  it  will  be  more  easily  believed, 
wIkmi  wc  stale  the  average  pro<luce  of  the  wveral  crops. 
In  tlie  most  favourable  circumstances  Mr.  P.  ‘estimates  the  pro¬ 
fit  per  acre  in  a  course  of  juaize,  wheat  or  barley,  and  clover, 
fti  about  three  pounds  (currency  we  believe) ;  but  this  calcuia^ 
tiuu  is 

“  Made  from  what  is  supixjscd  to  be  the  best  of  land  in  America ;  thfr« 
being  thousands  of  acres  producing  Indian  corn,  that  would  produce 
licUbcr  rye,  barley,  w  heal,  oat.«,  nor  any  thing  else  j  and  is  (arc)  luffcred 
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to  rrniain  fallow  for  two  or  three  years.  The  raising  of  Indian  com  is 
an  absolute  preparation  for  wheat,  rye,  or  winter  barley  \  this  is  not 
reck^med  a  beneticial  crop ;  but  it  must  be  a  useful  crop ;  for  it  is  the 
w  hole  support  of  America.  V'ol.  ii.  3QO.  328. 

The  produce  of  Indian  corn,  \\c  well  remember,  was  stated 
by  certain  writers  at  1(X)  bushels  per  acre;  but  Mr.  P.  thinks  he 
has  demonstrated  the  physical  impossibility  of  sucli  a  crop 
standing  upon  the  ground,  and  assures  us,  that  on  a  fair 
statement,  the  regular  croj)  would  yield  about  busliels,  which 
he  reduces  one  third,  on  account  of  the  stumps  and  roots  rc- 
inaiiiiiig  in  the  ground.  We  apprehend,  from  several  reasons, 
tliat  he  has  underrated  the  average  crop,  althougb  lie  continns 
his  o[)ini()n  on  this  point,  hy  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hordley,  an 
emint  nt  agrieuliurist  of  Philadcifihia.  The  cultivation  of  Indian 
corn,  he  slates  to  he  very  expensive,  the  earth  retpiiring  to  be 
moved  c  ontinually  ;  and  at  this  average  produce,  it  docs  not  pay 
the  c*xpen-es.  I'his  plant,  seems  parlicnlarly  suited  to  the  light 
roil  and  hot  climate  of  Ame  rica;  the  various  purposes  it  juiswers, 
and  the  modes  of  using  if,  have  been  frecpicnlly  described.  At 
the  |>eriod  of  maturity,  it  attains  the  height  of  or  14  feet, 
and  excels,  perhaps,  all  other  crops  in  stateliness  and  beauty. 

The  average  produce  of  other  grain  is  thus  slated.  < 

**  The  produce  of  wheat  I  thought  from  one  to  ten  bushels  per  acre 
the  average ;  but  Mr.  Jeftersoii  says  not :  in  Virginia  three  bushels  and 
a  half ;  Maryland  the  same.  I  am  persuaded  that  from  twelve  to 
fiftctn  bushels  is  the  highest:  and  I  do  not  tliink,  that,  during  the 
lime  1  was  in  America,  1  saw  fifty  acres  that  had  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
bushels  jx'r  acre.’’ 

“  'Vhe  produce  of  barley,  in  the  Northern  States,  from  the  best  in¬ 
formation,  is,  in  good  crops,  from  twelve  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and 
much  belter  in  quality  than  in  the  South.  The  weight  is  from  forty 
to  forty -five  pounds  |x'r  bushel,  and  a  rare  sample  fifty  pounds;  but  that 
seldom  happens.  Long- Island  produces  riic  best.  New'-England  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  deal  of  barlc)*,  but  cannot  produce  wheat,  even  for  the 
u>c  of  the  inhabitants,  who  procure  their  flour  from  Virginia.”  Vol.  ii. 
pp.  323,  324,  325. 

"  Of  all  the  productions  of  America,  oats  are  the  w’orst :  in  many  cases 
they  do  not  weigh  above  six  stone  per  sack,  fourteen  pounds  to  the 
stone  and  they  are  of  a  nasty  dingy  colour,'  as  if  they  had  had  rain. 
I'he  produce  of  oats  is  very  small  indeed  ;  generally  from  three  to  six 
bushels  acre  :  the  quantity  sown  from  three  to  four  pecks  per  acre. 

In  general,  the  soil  seems  to  suit  rye.  It  makes  most  excellent  bread  and 
ns  fair  as  some  of  our  English  wheat-bread.  The  produce  of  rye  is  from 
four  to  eight  bushels  per  acre.**  Vol.  ii.  p.  323  .  325. 

“  Buck-wheat  is  easy  to  raise.  It  is  sowm  in  August,  and  reaped  in 
October.  The  produce  is  small— not  more  than  three  or  four  busl.eb 
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per  aae.  It  Is  in  great  use  for  cakes  for  breakfast ;  they  are  tcry 
good :  by  taking  the  outer  skin  otf  before  it  is  grounU^  the  dour  it 
lery  white.’*  Vol.  ii.  p.  356. 

Tiider  these  circumstances,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the 
large  exportation  of  Hour  from  America  ; — but  Mr.  F.  reminds 
us  of  the  great  raYrw/  of  land  in  cultivation,  of  the  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  inhabitants,  who  consume  more  than  they  rai>e,  and 
of  the  coinpafative  cheapness  of  maize,  which  to  them  is,  on 
other  accounts,  a  preferable  substitute. 

Potatoes  are  said  to  be  a  losing  crop ;  the  produce  is  some¬ 
times  1(X)  bushels,  but  the  average  about  50.  l^|)on  a  field  of 
liis  own  Mr.  F.  stales,  a  ioss  oj  more  than  18l.  {ettrrenej/)  per 
acre.  This  loss  arose  from  its  being  expensively  manured  in 
preparation  fo-  wheat :  but  says  our  author, 

**  The  American  land  will  not  pay  for  such  management.  1  will 
venture  to  assert  that  I  sliould  have  had  in  England,  on  very  moderate 
land,  with  twenty-hve  loads  of  such  dung  per  acre,  five  himdrcd  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  1‘hercforc  the  produce  would  |Kiy  the  farmer, 
even  at  American  prices  of  labour.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  406. 

Turnips  produce  from  150  to3.)0  bushels  per  acre,  and  would 
be  very  profitable,  if  many  could  be  sold  for  the  table;  hut  the 
expence  of  sending  to  market  and  selling  absorbs  half  the  value. 
The  jilaster  of  Fails  recommended  by  .fudge  Feters  of  Fhila- 
dclphia,  proves  an  excellent  top-dressi ttg  for  this  plant,  from 
its  power  of  attracting  atid  retaining  moisture.  The  effect  of 
two  bushels  sown  upon  an  acre,  is  surprisingly  speedy  and 
lieneficial.  In  a  hot  dry  summer,  perhaps,  this  inatiure  might 
bo  found  useful  in  England.  Most  vegetables  thrive  very  well  in 
America;  but  the  various  sorts  of  pulse  arc  of  an  unservice.able 
kind,  “  no  sort  of  animal  likes  them,  they  are  only  useful  for 
tlie  table.” 

The  1)081  land,  it  has  been  observed,  produces  clover;  but  tlie 
timotliy  grass  seems  in  general  to  succeed  better.  Mr.  F.  assures 
us,  with  a  trivial  exception,  that  he  never  met  Kith  a  natural 
wad(tii\  nr,  even  an  artificial  sTcnrd,  in  any  of  his  excursions :  the 
only  sod  or  turf  which  he  could  find,  was  formed  by  herd-^rass, 
a  very  rare  species,  which  grows  luxuriantly,  and  mats  into  a 
solid  mass  over  swamps  ancf  i|uagmires.  A  ton  of  clover  hay  is 
"01  til  about  4l.  l()s.  upon  the  average.  The  lops  and  blades  of 
niai^.c  are  given  to  horses,  instead  of  hay  ;  and  cows  aie  fed 
"uh  garden  refuse  and  Indian  corn. 

Observing  the  average  produce  of  American  land,  ns  h»Te 
^^ated,  the  reader  will  be  ready  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  its 
’•nferiility,  and  the  obstacles  to  its  improvement. 

’’The soil”  we  are  informed  is  in  general  very  thin ;  in  many  places 
W)t  more  than  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  l^alf  thick.  The  under 
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Atvatum  U  of  a  loose  sandy  nature,  and  so  light,  that,  after  the  frosts  arc  ; 
over,  the  pavement  in  the  streets  will  not  bear  even  the  weight  ot‘  1  ^ 

man  ;  and  the  fields  arc  so  like  a  quagmire,  that  a  man  on  horseback  J 

would  be  endangered  in  attempting  to  pass  over  them.  From  such  light-  \ 
ness,  the  sd\\  is  apt,  when  rain  comes,  to  form  into  small  channels,  that 
aftcruards  consliliitc  what  are  termed  gullies*'}  Vol.  ii.  p.  4St. 

These  gullies  arc  lar;:e  liolcs  and  trenches,  excavated  h?  ' 
tremendous  storms  of  rain  in  thesunimcr,  which  wash  awavthe 
st'ctls  and  roots  of  the  corn,  tlie  inanurc,  and  the  richest  of  tlk 
soil.  In  this  sort  of  earth,  Mr.  P.  itnagines^  it  will  he  iinpracti- 
cable  to  cut  canals,  or  even  drains,  as  no  grass  will  grow  upon 
the  banks,  and  the  light  earth  crumbles  away  coniinually.  To 
the  climate,  tlierefore,  in  every  point,  wc  arc  directed  ullimatelj 
to  refer  the  poverty  of  the  soil. 

Fourteen  days’  hot  sun  scorches  up  the  grass  much  in  England  \ 
but  w'hat  would  be  die  effect  of  eight  months’  continued  much  hotter 
sun,  the  winter  then  setting-in  in  the  course  of  two  days  wiUi  a  severer 
frost  than  the  sharpest  we  ever  cxixfrience,  and  that  generally  without 
snow  ?  When  snow  falls  in  America,  there  is  always  sun  sufficiejit  during 
the  following  day  to  melt  it,  and  expose  the  soil  to  the  frost.  Under 
those  circumstances  grass  cannot  grow,  and  for  tvuni  of  produce  all  soils 
v  Ul  ii'comc  poor,  Vol  ii.  p.  320. 

Oiir  author’s  meaning  in  the  last  sentence,  appears  to  be, 
that  without  produce,  no  manure  can  he  ohlaiiied,  either  animal  | 
or  vcgctiiblc.  If  therefore  a  given  quantity  of  land  will  not  raise 
produce,  and  support  stock,  sullicient  to  pay  tlie  cultivator,  and 
also  prov  ide  a  due  course  of  manure  for  itself,  tlic  consequence 
must  be  deterioration,  instead  of  improvement. 

Even  the  vegetable  earthy  we  are  informed,  instead  of  l>cing 
moist  and  rich,  is  reduced,  by  the  heal  of  Ainericati  summers,  to 
the  liglitness  of  ehalF;  animal  manure  is  very  much  injured 
by  the  same  cause,  as  its  most  valuahle  particles 
balation. 

Another  disadvantage  resulting  to  the  farmer  from  tlie  eliinatf, 
is  described  in  ibc  following  terms. 

**  When  the  summer  sets  in,  the  spring  crop  must  be.  got-in  in  a  few 
days,  or  he  had  better  never  sow  it  at  all.  So  that  die  cultivation  of  a 
farm  in  America  is  much  more  exticnsivc  than  in  England  :  and  a  man 
must  have  great  force  to  do  the  business  in  so  short  a  time.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  the  hanest :  for,  when  the  grain  begins  to  rip(*n,  tli®  j 
sun  is  so  intensely  hot  and  the  w  inds  so  much  higher  than  generally  ! 
in  England,  diat,  if  it  was  not  expeditiously  harvested,  they  would  | 
shake  it  all  out :  and  if  a  farmer  has  not  jK’ople  under  his  own  imiue- 
diate  command  to  reap  his  harvest,  he  would  be  liable  to  lose  some, 
part  of  the  crop  ;  it  not  being  (xissible  to  find  men  whom  he  can  hire 
to  do  it.'*  Vol.  i.  p.  209. 
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Thus  the  scarcity  and  uncertainty  of  hired  labourers,  is  often 
an  evil  of  greater  magnitude  than  even  the  expense.  1'he  wages 
of  a  white  man  are  from  5s.  to  8s.  per  day  (currency  ;)•  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  once  ploughing,  is  from  20s.  to  3*0s.  per  acre. 

Our  author’s  opinion,  therefore,  of  American  farming,  may 
thus  be  slated;  from  the  scanty  produce  of  the  land,  the  dear¬ 
ness  of  every  thing  he  buys,  and  the  clieapiiess  of  every  thing 
he  sells,  no  fanner  can  enrich  himself.  If  he  undeilukes  no 
more  land  than  himself  and  his  family  can  manage,  lie  may 
exist,  but  not  with  more  comfort  than  an  English  cottager. 

VV’c  nnust  now  close  our  Abstract  of  Mr.  Parkinson’s  agri¬ 
cultural  intelligence :  those  who  are  concerned  to  understand 
It  in  detail,  will,  doubtless,  consult  the  work  itself.  We  ought 
to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  estimates  here  given,  a|)ply  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous  imd  thriving  city;  where  the 
farmer  supplies  his  wants  cheaper,  and  sells  his  produce  with 
moreeaNe,  and  less  expense,  tlian  the  distant  settler. 

The  vicisiiudes  of  the  climate,  and  the  expense  of  feeding, 
appear  to  be  powerful  impediments  to  the  increase  and  iui- 
proveinent  of  cattle.  Beef,  veal,,  and  pork,  are  of  excellent 
({uality,  but  mutton  is  represented  as  bad,  and  the  sheep  in  t^c- 
ncral  are  said  not  to  weigh  above  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  eacli.  The 
dccce  is  small,  but  fine. 

The  several  sorts  of  game  and  fowl  are  described  with  suitable 
minuteness,  and  the  author  has  not  forgotten  to  mention  the 
great  variety  of  troublesome  insects,  which  infest  the  Americans 
in  their  persons  and  property.  Among  others,  he  notices 
Locusts,  which  appear  in  immense  numbers  every  eleventh  or 
fourteenth  year,  and  attack  the  bark  of  young  shoots,  to  the 
groat  damage  of  the  ensuing  crop  of  fruit. 

Few  of  the  fruits,  except  melons,  apples,  and  peaches,  rcjual 
the  flavour  of  tlie  English;  the  latter  are  wonderfully  prolific, 
but  from  the  want  of  buyers,  unprolitable,  great  cuianiities  h^ing 
eaten  by  the  pigs,  or  left  to  perish  on  the  ground. 

From  the  quickness  of  vegetation,  the  forest  trees  are  shapely, 
but  not  durable;  “  oak  they  have  none,  equal  to  ours  for  ship 
building ;  and  live  oak,  the  best  sort,  is  scarce  and  costly. 
Flax,  and  in  some  places  hemp,  is  cultivated  with  some  success; 
but  Mr.  P.  thinks,  that  a  faulty  mode  of  preparation  renders 
the  manufactured  product  of  both  plants,  more  pcrUhable  thari 
tile  European. 


*  As  the  author  has  been  unpardonably  negligent,  in  omitting  to  state 
^Hich  denomination  he  uses,  the  reader  will  obser\'e  dial  four  dollars 
ire  equal  to  30s.  gurreucy,  or  II.  sterling.  Rev. 
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Haviii!^  assisted  in  a  brewery  at  Baltiiiiore,  Ins  opinion  is 
probably  correct,  witli  regard  to  malt  and  bops;  tliongb  it  clit- 
i’ers  from  the  prevailing  sentiment  on  this  subject.  He  assures 
us,  that  American  malt  ill  not  yield  ball*  ibe  sacebarine  extract 
of  tbe  Knglisb,  but  that  tbeir  bops  arc  fully  ecjual  to  ours,  both 
in  produce  and  (piality. 

"iobaceo,  rice,  ami  cotton,  are  said  to  be  profitable,  and  our 
author  asserts,  that  no  profit  bas  ever  boon  made  from  tbe  land, 
except  by  planting. — Negroes,  wbo  alone  cultivate  lliese  plants 
successfully,  are  cbeaper  to  buy  iban  to  raise,  ns  there  aie  so 
many  whom  age,  sickness,  or  infirmity,  renders  nnsei vieeablc. 
Among  four  hundred  Negroes,  (ienerai  asbington  bad  onl? 
sevr  uty  efi'ective  labourers.  'I’bis  champion  of  liberty,  is  Siiid  r« 
liave  treated  bis  slaves  with  more  stnetness,  than  any  other 
planter.  That  be  was  exceedingly  methodical,  and  sometimes 
arbitrary,  in  biscondm  t,  is  generally  known ;  the  following  aiiec- 
dole,  among  otbcis  in  this  work,  illustrates  tbe  opinion. 

'  A  mjn  enme  to  Mount-Vernon  topay  rent ;  and  he  had  not  the  exact 
balance  due  to  the  General :  when  the  money  was  counted,  the  General 
.said  “  There  wants  four- pence.’*  The  man  otlered  him  a  dollar,  and 
tlesired  him  to  put  it  to  the  next  years’  account.  No,  he  must  get 
the  change,  and  leave  the  money  on  the  tabic  until  he  had  got  it.  The 
man  rode  to  Alexandria,  which  is  nine  miles  from  Mount-Vernon;  and 
then  the  General  settled  the  account.’  Vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

^Ir.  Parkinson  mentions  tbe  kindness  of  this  celebrated  man, 
and  of  bis  other  American  friends,  with  becoming  gratitude 
and  respect;  but  tbe  national  character  receives  no  favour 
in  bis  delineation.  We  do  not  doubt,  but  be  bas  charged  the 
faults  of  individuals,  too  liberally,  upon  the  whole  commnnity. 
'J  o  admit  tbe  various  anecdotes  be  relates,  as  rlecisive  of  the 
l^rewailing  dispositions,  would  be  to  believe — that  avarice  is  their 
darling  viei’ ;  that,  In  ing  general,  it  is  not  restrained  by  the 
voice  of  public  opinion ;  and,  consequently,  that  ilso|Kraliou 
is  peculiarly  powerful  and  extensive,  in  blunting  the  ir  feelinir^, 
sharpening  their  faculties,  and  aniinaiing  their  exertions:  in 
short,  that  the  Americans  are  tbe  most  cunning,  adventurous, 
iinprineiplcd  knaves  nprm  cnrtli. 

As  Mr.  Parkinson  dabbles  iiiueb  iti  polities,  we  are  snrpil/ed 
that  be  says  not  a  syllable  of  any  election  or  assembly,  orot 
any  part  of  their  internal  polity.  He  discovers,  liowcvcr,  the 
most  bitter  animosity  against  “  their  system  of  lil>crty  and 
equality.”  lie  assures  us,  that  it  renders  tliem  lawless  and 
licentious,  that  it  destroys  the  rights  of  property,  and  the 
dignity  of  public  otficc  :  that  rebels  resist  the  goverumenl,  that 
parties  to  a  suit  insult  tbe  judge,  that  soldiers  at  a  review  sit 
down  in  defiance  of  their  officers,  that  servants  disown  the 
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mitliority  of  tlieir  masters,  and  (hinc  dolor ^  hinc  lachri^met)  that 
|i(»rse.s  arc  ridden  away,  and  orchards  rublKn),  with  impunity ! 
Manv  anecdotes,  indci'd,  recor<led  in  this  work,  make  it  appa¬ 
rent,  that  petty  otfcnccs  are  so  little  regarded  hy  the  courts  of 
law,  that  individuals  choose  rather  to  submit  to  an  injury 
without  complaint,  than  to  incur  personal  malice  and  popular 
disgust,  hy  fruitless  endeavours  to  punish  the  otl’cnder.  Mr.  P. 
reuiarks  that  for  misdemeanors,  the  punishment  is  only  labour 
on  tin*  highways;  anil  intimates,  that  even  in  cases  of  murder, 
the  pica  of  lunacy  is  often  unwarrantably  admitted,  to  the 
ohslruetion  of  public  jusiiee.  From  the^e  abuses,  as  well  as 
general  observation,  it  is  not  umeisonablc  to  conclude — that 
rite  love  of  lilnTty  is  often  no  other  than  a  hatred  of  all  re¬ 
straint  ;  that  it  springs  from  the  predominance  of  corrupt  and 
rehillious  passions,  rather  than  from  a  sense  of  right  and 
evpedieuey ;  and  that,  hi  such  cases,  it  has  little  tendency  to 
hmnanize  the  mind,  to  cultivate  genuine  virtue,  or  to  establish 
the  good  order  of  society.  'I’he  llaine  which  has  burnt  so  often 
in  polluted  censers,  and  assisted  at  the  siicrifice  of  duty  and 
happiness,  will  prove  hut  “  strange  tire,”  when  the  enchantments 
of  error  and  prejudice  are  dissolved. 

It  has  been  Ihouglit,  that  the  price  of  labour  in  America, 
would  render  it  a  desirable  place  for  a  labourer.  Mr.  Parkinson 
ol>s<rves,  that  from  ibe  ex[)ense  of  clothing,  (double  to  that 
in  England,)  from  the  scarcity  of  work  during  the  frosts  ot 
winter,  and  from  the  want  of  provision  for  age  and  sickness, 
there'  is  as  much  distress  and  beggary  to  be  met  with  in 
that  comitiy,  as  in  any  other,  according  to  its  population. 
^  et  IMiilosopliists  have  told  us,  that,  in  a  laud  of  freedom,  there 
arc  neither  thieves  nor  beggars! 

Mr.  P.  relates  many  tales  of  woo,  among  emigrants  of  various 
classes:  he  assures  us,  that  every  farmer  he  met  with  had  lost  all  his 
]»ropcriv,  or  was  rapidly  losing  it  ;  and  that  every  Englishman  he 
knew,  lamented  his  emigration.  I  le  recommends  no  line  of  busi- 
ness  hut  the  mercantile.  As  a  trading  hodv  he  declares  that  the 
Americans  arc  very  poor,  that  their  commerce  is  supported  upon 
the  credit  they  lake  of  our  merchants ;  that  British  projKTty  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  cash,  as  acirculatimj  medium,  and  that  the  most  com¬ 
mon  wagers  are  a  coat,  or  a  pair  of  breeches.  Possessing  ncitficr 
mines  nor  manufactories  worthy  of  notice,  the  principal  branchc* 
of  their  commerce,  we  arc  told,  es|>eeiallv  the  carrying  trade, 
will  Ini  cut  off  at  a  cessation  of  lioslititics.  To  protect  it 
^roni  insult  and  injury,  will  r(*quire  a  powerful  navy,  to  which 
the  national  funds  must  la*,  for  a  long  time,  inadequate.  To 
tin*  climate  perhaps  of  America,  we  must  attribute  her  difficul¬ 
ties.  It  is  tliis  which  im|>overishrs  her  soil,  this  absorbs  nearly 
all  her  inhfibitants  in  its  cuUivation,  this  enhances  the  price 
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of  labour,  and  thus  ruins  x\\e  liopc  of  her  inaiiufucturcs,  and 
shackles  her  coininerce  with  heavy  expense. 

Uul  tlie  back  setlleincnts  are  reported  to  be  very  fertile.”—. 
Of  these  Mr.  P.  knows  nothing,  except  by  vague  report.  VVe 
hope  in  a  succeeding  >iuuil)er,  to  present  our  readers,  with  an 
authentic  picture  of  these  colonies.  As  a  caution,  however,  agaiuit 
settling  there,  our  author  wisely  inserts,  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  seventy  pages,  a  Narrative  of  the  disasters  that  attended  Col. 
Crawford’s  Expedition  Jigainst  the  Indians,  in  t'nd  gravely 
congratulates  himself  on  having  avoided  a  similar  fate.  Tliis  is 
one  of  many  instances,  in  which  the  rancour  of  disap|>oint- 
inent,  is  iniieh  more  evident  than  liberality  or  good  sense,  lie 
must  surely  have  been  aware,  that  tliose  occurrences  took  place 
rluring  a  contest,  the  parties  to  w  liichare  now  in  perfect  amity; 
and  that  the  places  leteired  to,  w  ill  soon  be  deemed  the  centre  of 
the  I  nited  States,  rather  than  the  frontier.  Mr.  Parkinsons 
polities  seem  to  have  been  rather  warm  during  his  residence  in 
America ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  might  hear  from 
individual  opponents,  such  sentiments,  as  we  trust,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  general  are  too  v/isc  to  entertain.  He  would  represent 
that  the  y\merienns  are  very  unfriendly  to  the  interest  ot  Great 
Pritain;  that  they  look  with  envy  on  her  naval  power,  and 
with  jealousy  at  her  commereial  greatness;  that  the  supremacy 
ol  the  West  lndi(.s  is  their  avowed  object;  and  that  their  dis¬ 
like  is  aggravated  by  our  continued  practice  of  searching  vessi  ls, 
and  reclaiming  British  subjects  who  pass  for  Americans.  We 
trust  that  no  sinister  event,  or  predominant  influence,  will  ever 
shake  that  m.uiual  eunlidence  and  friendship,  w  hich  it  is  so 
much  the  intt  rest  i>f  both  nations  to  consolidate. 

On  the.  '.nihject  of  Heligion,  our  author’s  knowledge  is  very 
superfieiai,  his  opinions  very  bigolted,  and  his  language  very 
scurriloe.s.  His  wretched  and  vulgar  style  we  should  have  passed 
over  without  censure,  did  not  his  clumsy  attempts  at  wit,  on 
this  as  well  as  otluT  subjects,  forfeit  all  claim  to  that  indulgence. 
'I  he  absurd  and  indecent  manner  in  wbich  he  sometimes  men¬ 
tions  the  Americans,  certainly  tends  not  only  to  degrade  him 
as  a  man,  but  to  discredit  him  ns  an  author. 

’1  he  length,  however,  to  which  we  have  extended  this  article, 
evinces  the  importance  which  we  attach  to  the  work  itself,  as 
suite  d  to  rectify  many  erroneous  opinions,  or  at  least  to  caution 
those  whom  it  most  concerns,  against  implicitly  believing  the 
n  ports  of  the  ignorant  and  the  interested.  AV^e  sludl  conclude 
tluTcfore,  with  calling  their  attention  to  a  subject,  which  seems 
to  demand  investigation  :  it  relates  to  the  emigrations  which  have 
been  so  frecpient  from  different  parts  of  this  realm. 

"  Of  those  imlividuals  who  arc  deluded  aw’ay  from  this  country,  some 
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pay  all  lliey  can  raise  for  tlicir  passage  }  others  probably  hare  no  money 
to  p3)  j  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  captain  of  the  sltip,  whether  the 
men  have  money  or  not,  provided  he  can  persuade  them  to  go.  llie  fact 
is,  there  arc  plenty  of  buyers  to  be  found  when  they  arrive  at  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  buyer  of  these  men  agrers  to  provide  them  with  food  for  a 
certain  time  for  their  labour.  He  likewise  clolhcs  them,  on  trust;  and 
when  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  payment  of  the  ship’s  freight,  tavern 
fxj^enses,  &:c.  is  expired,  tlien  the  slave  is  to  l)e  set  free.  But  he  and 
family,  |x*rhaps.  have  had  some  clothes  and  a  little  money,  on  which 
account  the  unfoitunate  man  is  detained  till  he  has  worked  out  the  best 
of  bis  days  before  he  is  liberated.  Vol.  ii.  p.  55(i.  5.58. 

Mr.  Ihirkiiisou  likewise  states,  that  he  has  seen  1200  Welch 
faiigrauis  laiuied'at  Ihiltiinore,  and  c.xposed  for  stile,  at  slated 
prices,  that  husbands  arc  separated  from  tlieir  wives,  and  that 
tlicv  Slider  the  greatest  hardshi[>s  wiilioiit  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
dress.  lie  has  not  ^iven  a  satisfactory  c\[)lanaiioii  of  this  con¬ 
tract;  as  it  seems  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  emi¬ 
grant,  be  must  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  conserpiences  of 
tlie  engagement  be  subscribes.  On  this,  and  other  points,  the 
national  ebaraeter  of  the  Americans  is  deeply  concerned;  wo 
hojie  ibey  will  be  able  to  establish  its  vindication. 

Art.  II.  Second  Thoughts  on  the  Tnnitg,  recommended  to  the  Right 
Reverend  the  I^rd  Bishop  of  Gloucester;  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
Ix)rdship.  By  Edward  Evan^on.  bvo.  pp.  tiO.  Printed  at  Glou¬ 
cester,  fur  Johnson,  London.  1805. 

^l^HI'^  majesty  of  eternal  Truth  claims  reverential  nttentioa 
*  wluMCver  she  a[)[)cars.  It  mattcr.s  not  whether  siic  display 
her  form  in  the  solemn  and  stately  temple,  or  in  llic  common  walks 
of  life.  Ealsbood,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  garb  it  may  ussimie, 
and  from  whatever  favourable  cireumstances  it  may  be  able  to 
plume  itself,  should  Ik*,  viewed  with  suspicion,  and  dismis.sed  with 
eoniem[)t.  Juticus  Socrates,  amicus  Plato,  %ed  magis  arnica  v  tiii- 
TAs.  .As  external,  adventitious eireumsianccs  arc  no  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  an  impartial  eni|uiry  after  truth,  so  neitlier  oiiglit  they  to 
prove  any  ground  of  prejudice  against  it.  And,  though  the  old 
adage,  .Second  thoughts  arc  best,*'  is  often  verified,  yet  wc  find, 
by  daily  ex}K‘rience,  tliat  it  is  not  a  rule  without  exception.  Our 
author,  it  seems,  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of 
this  letter  for  nearly  forty  years ;  we  may,  therefore,  expect  in 
these  “  Thoughts^'  the  most  solid  and  satisfactory  conclusions. 
When  wisdom  is  matured  by  age  and  experience,  wc  should 
listen  with  respect;  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  caution  n  young 
reader,  that  as  great  men  arc  not  always  wise,  so  neither  inva¬ 
riably,  do  the  .aged  understand  judgment.’*  Wc  know  that 
H)uie  arc  ever  learning,  wiilioiii  coming  to  the  knowledge 
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of  tho  truth.  Nor  is  this  remark  to  be  confined  to  reli^ioui 
topics;  we  S(‘e  it  verilied  in  matterb  of  taste  and  literature,  in  the 
sciences  and  the  arts, 

Mr.  Evanson,  centle  reader,  proclaims  in  the  face  of  the  sun, 
that  he  has  been  diligently  employed  in  pointing  out,  the  irra¬ 
tionality,  falsehood,  and  impiety  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,” 
which  he  further  modestly  terms,  “  ill  omened”  and  “  fatally  |>er- 
nieious.”  With  such  professions  of  resesirch,  and  such  heavy 
charges  against  the  doctrine  and  itsabctlois,  we  expected  some¬ 
thing  of  importance  on  the’suhject,  which  hml  Ixdbre  escaped 
our  notice.  We  have  not  indeed  found  any  thing  important ^  but 
our  expectations,  in  jH)int  of  novelty,  were  not  wholly  disap¬ 
pointed.  Among  other  curious  specimens  of  logical  deduction, 
this  in  substance  is  one:  tiie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  very 
funrlanirntal  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Uonio,  w  hich  is  an  apos¬ 
tate  <  hurch  ;  therefore,  it  must  be  irrational,  false,  and  impious! 
On  this  argument,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  our  author  addrt^ssed 
a  letter  to  the  Uishop  of  Worcester,  and  sent  copies  to  the 
archbishop,  and  other  bishops  ;  hut  not  one  of  them  eitlier  dared, 
or  condescended,  to  answer  him  ;  though  they  still  continue  to 
support  tills  doctrine,  which,  from  tlic  said  argument  he  had 
proved  to  he  an  ill-omened  and  fatally  pernicious  doctrine.” 
Tills,  to  be  sure,  was  enough  to  rouse  his  logical  ire,  and  to 
cause  liim  to  pour  forth  voliits  of  ratiocinations  ;  especially  as  he 
is  conjidtnt,  thatwc  live  witliin  sixty  years  of  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  apostacy.  While  his  hand  was  in  the  work,  lir 
might  as  well  have  [irocecdcd  to  overturn  another  doctrine  of 
the  ciiurch  of  Home,  which  is,  at  least,  equally  fundamcalal; 
viz.  Tliat  there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments! 
Who  can  tell  hut  we  have  furnished  an  argument  hir  some  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Mr.  E.,  who,  by  his  learning,  ingenuity,  and  contempt 
of  vulgar  prejudices,  may  favour  the  world  willi  a  discussion 
not  inferior  in  cogency  to  that  of  his  master? 

'I’iu*  learned  aiitiioi  of  **  Thoughts  on  the  Trinity,”  had  de¬ 
fined,  or  descrilK'd  a  mystery  to  bo  a  circumstance  dilbcult  to 
he  umlerstood,  or  altogether  inexplicable.”  This  he  applied  to 
liie  existence  of  the  universe  ;  evidently  meaning,  its  origin,  and 
the  rssrntial  mode  of  its  existence.  The  manner  is  the  mvsterv. 
Applying  this  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  alleged  /ire/  i* 
the  scripture  testimony;  the  manner  of  tliat  fact  is  the  mystery* 
But  how  dcHs  Mr.  E.  urge  his  objection  ?  By  quibbling  on  the 
phrase  the  existence  of  the  universe,”  and  supposing  that  his 
J.ordship  meant  by  calling  it  a  mystery,  the  dilhcully  of  ascer¬ 
taining  tiial  there  is  a  material  world,  rather  tlian  hozc  it  came 
to  he,  and  the  manner  of  its  continuance.  Of  the  same  com¬ 
plexion,  and  equally  futile,  is  Mr.  IL.’s  remark  on  another  pro¬ 
position 
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position  advanced  by  Dr.  lluntingford,  which  is,  That  nothing 
can  be  so  mysterious  as  the  existence  of  (Jod.” 

llc\ elation  assures  us,  and  unbiassed  reason  approves  the  tes- 
tiniouv,  that  in  the  first  caust?  are  united  the  perl’ections  of' self- 
fiislc'iice,  independence,  itifinity,  benevolence,  and  purity  ;  but 
the  inode  of  their  existence  is  a  iiiyslcry.  In  like  manner  it  is 
asstried,  that  divine  revelation  testifies  a  plain  fact,  whi^-h,  it 
is  contended,  unbiassed  reason  approves,  because  it  has  no 
just  evidence  to  the  contrary,  viz.  that  the  eternal  Jehovah 
exists  in  lutlur,  Son  or  il’onl,  and  Holy  Ghust,  or  Spirit. 
>Vliat  the  scripture  calls  l  atlicr,  is  not  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
ahat  it  stiles  the  W  ord,  and  Spirit.  ^  ct  to  tliese  last  are 
ascribed  divine  tines,  divine  works,  and  divine  worship.  What 
thin  can  be  fairly  inferiTd,  but  that  they  arc  in  some  rtspects 
the  sn///c,  and  in  i>lher  respects  diftrent.  If  men  of  learning, 
of  piety,  and  research,  earnestly  desirous  of  conveying  to  bibli- 
c;il  students  the  result  of  their  enquiries,  have  expressed  these 
liifl'ering  respects  by  the  terms  persons,  personal  distinctions,  or 
kuhsistenccs,  it  must  be  ow  ing  to  tlie  poverty  of  language,  which 
can  not  fnrni^h  terms  sulhcieutly  apprupriatt*.  Hut  disingenuous 
and  perverse  is  the  inference,  tliat  because  terms  are  in- 
juificient  to  explain  the  moth  of  a  divinely  attested  fact,  there-  ^ 
fore  the  fact  itself  must  be  renounced,  if  nothing  be  admitted 
as  an  existing  fact,  but  that  of  which  human  language  cun  ndc- 
tjuatcly  express  the  mode,  narrow  indeed  must  be  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge;  the  mathematical  must  then  become  the  most 
precious  of  all  sciences;  and  Euclid’s  geometrical  dt  monstrations 
will  bid  fair  to  outweigh,  in  value,  tint  declarations  of  the  >(ew 
Testament ! 

riiis  author,  as  well  as  most  other  pretended  rationalists, 
^ho  discuss  this  doctrine,  represents,  with  more  imiustry  than 
huiiourablc  candour,  the  'riinitarians  as  niaiiituiiiing  that  One 
is  Three,  or  Three  are  One,  in  the  same  respect.  Nothing  can 
he  more  disingenuous.  And  yc’t,  all  their  declamatory  wnrmtli 
uiui  violence,  upon  this  subject,  ri‘st  on  a  basis  of  no  belter 
character,  w  hen  they  pronounce  the  dovinne  impossihle  and  euw- 
trudictory,  and  incapable  of  cHVclual  svipporl,  even  by  a  mi¬ 
racle.  “  Every  pro|)osition  wbicli  iissinls  an  iiiipOHsibiiiiy,’’  says 
^Ir.  1^.  is  iiscll  absolutely  false.”  Very  true.  Iml  the  ques¬ 
tion  returns.  Where  doe>  the  impossibility,  and  consequent 
hddty,  exist  :  The  greatest  |>art,  we  |>resuine,  lies  in  the  pre¬ 
judiced  and  “  ill-omened”  imagination  of  an  objector.  That 
there  is  one,  and  but  one  glorious  first  Cause,  it  is  tlie  pii- 
'^ihge  of  all,  who  enjoy  the  light  of  Divine  Kevelation,  to  be- 
;  ih't*  and  profess,  broiii  this  common  principle  our  nulhor 
!  draws  an  infeicncc  against  li*e  modn  nf  e.xisiencc  m  ibc  godhead, 
j  ^Ic  might  lia\c  gone  a  step  fmlber,  and  iufcricd,  that  as  thrie  can 
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be  but  one  injinite — therefore,  if  there  l)e  infinite  there 

eunnot  be  infinite  pouer,  or  infinite  tcisdom*  H  thiii  inference 
l>c  inconclusive,  so  is  the  other ;  not  because  an  attribute  and  a 
tlieological  person  in  the  Deity  is  the  same,  but  In'cause  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  one  is  as  compatible  with  unprejudiced  reason,  as 
that  of  the  other,  'rite  notion  of  a  divine  attribute,  indeed,  is 
more  within  the  gnisp  of  our  first  apprehensions,  because  we  arc 
assisted  by  easy  analogy  to  conceive  of  |X)wer  and  attributes; 
whereas,  personal  identity,  though  a  sid>ject  in  which  every  one 
is  deeply  interested,  is  what  perhaps  no  human  lading  ean  com¬ 
prehend.  Is  it  any  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  and  identity  of  our  Maker  should  elude  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  mortals?  Or  is  there  any  thing  more  bi'eoming, 
than  that  we  should  abide  by  his  on  n  testimo/nj^t' 

As  our  author  cannot  comprehend  how  three  persons  can  sub¬ 
sist  in  one  nature,  so  neither  can  he  admit  that  two  natures  may 
exist  in  one  person.  I'or,  according  to  him,  jus  .fesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth  was  “  a  man  approved  of  ( iod  among  the  .lews,  bv  miracles, 
and  works,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him,*'  therefore  he  can¬ 
not  have  the  nature  of  (iod.  W  e  cease  to  wonder  that  a  man 
who  had  studied  the  writings  of  the  orthodox  forty  years,  and  as 
the  result  of  his  studies  could  argue  in  such  a  maimer,  w  as  /aca- 
pablc  of  apprehending  the  glorious  doc  trine  of  the  Trinity.  Hut 
the  supposed  impossihility  of  the  tenet,  w  hich,  if  real,  would  be 
an  argument  superior  to  all  others,  is  not  that  on  which  our  author 
chietlv  relics.  Conscious,  it  seems,  that  if  the  appeal  he  made  to 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  as  they  now  stand,  he  has  little  chance 
of  maintaining  his  ground  against  the  orthodox,  he  manfolly 
undertakes  to  shew  tliat  the  ScriptuKs  (pioted  hy  Dr.  11.  are  not 
authentic  writings  of  the  apostolic  age,  but  spurious  scriptures  of 
the  second  century  ! 

Hishop  llimlingford  bad  inferred  from  the  phraseology  of  the 
Old 'restainenl,  that  Moses  and  the  .lews  held  the  doctrine  ot  a 
Trinity.  In  reply,  our  author  appeals  to  ilie  opinion  of  theprr- 
Si'nt  Jews,  respecting  what  their  ancestors  believed  ;  those  Jews, 
who  are  so  much  the  subjects  of  judicial  blindness,  that  they 
eannol  even  see  that  the  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  deli¬ 
neated  in  their  Scriptures  as  the  promised  Messiah;  those  Jews, 
whose  notions  of  the  divine  government,  atid  of  moral  obligation, 
as  well  as  of  the  proceedun*  of  divine  mercy,  are  fundamentally 
rrroneous.  If  they  were  asked  wl;at  was  Abraham's  belief,  or 
that  of  any  of  their  nnerstors,  coiuerning  the  Messiah;  their 
answer,  no  doubt,  would  be  no  less  emphatic  against  the  Clirii- 
tians,  as  such,  than  that  which  they  give  respecting  the  Trinity. 

It  would  have  lu’cn  passing  strange,  if  our  autlior  had  not 
acreed  with  an  observation  which  tlic  aiiilior  of**  Thoughts  upon 

the  riinitv"  bad  made,  viz.  **  that  revelation  is  addressed  to  u* 

as 
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as  to  bring!*  endued  with  reason  and  expected  to  exercise  our  rea¬ 
soning  faculty.’^  Hut  when  it  is  further  asserted,  that  revelation 
**  often  leaves  us  from  certain  facts,  and  given  premises,  to 
draw  our  own  conclusions;’*  he  demurs,  he  questions  the  truth  of 
the  assiTiit)!!.  Has  reason  in  its  exercise  to  do  with  only  verbal 
criticism  ?  Do  not  facts,  on  all  subjects  of  enquiry,  speak  louder 
than  words?  If  the  essential  properties  of  persons  or  of  things, 
be  ascertained  by  circumstantial  evidence,  is  not  such  evidence 
erjual  to  bare  assertion  ?  and  is  not  the  human  mind,  when  pro¬ 
perly  attem|X'rod,  compell(*d  to  hesitate  in  its  assent  to  the  latter, 
until  it  has  well-weighed  the  former? 

Hitherto  our  autlior  has  acted  the  part  of  a  sceptic,  alter¬ 
nately  bold  and  cautious.  In  the  following  quotations  he  throws 
aside  the  partial  veil. 

'  With  respect  to  the  inferences  deduced  by  your  Ix)rdship,  in  behalf 
of  your  favourite  tenet,  from  certain  |)a5sages  of  the  different  scriptures 
(L'ttfud  canonical,  some  of  them  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  for 
which  you  have  cited  them ;  others  obviously  figurative  ex{)Tes.sions, 
w'hich  your  Lordship  chuses  to  understand  in  a  literal  sense ;  and  the 
far  greatest  nurnlcr  taken  from  scriptures,  which  are  no  more  the  works 
of  any  writers  of  the  apostolic  age,  than  these  Thoughts  of  your  Lonl- 
ship  w  hich  now  lie  before  me  ;  1  ct'rtainly  shall  nut  think  it  of  any  use 
to  take  particular  notice  of  them,  until  your  Lordship,  or  some  other  o//- 
vocatejbr  their  authenticity,  shall  have  produced  rational  and  sufficient 
evidence,  that  they  were  in  existence  before  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  ;  or  at  least  have  refuted  the  arguments  1  have  adduced  in  an¬ 
other  place  •,  to  prove  them  spurious  forgeries  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  ! 

*  Your  Lordship,  how'cvcr,  builds  so  \Try  much  upon  the  form  of 
baptism  enjoined  in  the  gosjicl  attributed  to  St,  Matthew,  dial  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  me  to  state  to  your  lx)rdship,  that  from  the  third  and  fourth  ol 
the  above  mentioned  axioms,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  gospel  to  be 
a  /a/fc,  barefaced  fiction  of  some  writer  of  the  second  century,  of  the 
sect  of  the  Eucratiles,  thewe  first  discouragers  and  prohibilcrs  of  marriage, 
whom  the  apostle  Paul  pre-admonished  his  disciples  of,  as  the  leaders  in 
that  fatal  a|K)stacy  from  genuine  Christianity,  which  wms  soon  to  take 
place;  and  which,  when  once  supported  by  the  civil  power,  was  to  last 
for  so  many  ceulurics.’ 

Hut  why  this  wrathful  attack  on  the  Gospel  attributed  to  St. 
Matthew  ?  Among  other  reasons  eciually  weighty,  this  is  one,  that 
the  author  (Matt.  xix.  P2.)  makes  the  Saviour  to  approve 
and  eru'ourage  “  even  the  most  unnatural  self-violation  in  his 
disciples,  in  Order  cfVcclually  to  cjiialify  lliemselvf^  to  praciisc 
''bar  the  Hucralitcs,  contrary  to  nature  and  common  sense*,  re- 
t^iird  as  the  great  human  virtue.”  Strange  inference !  prepos- 
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Icrous  charge!  How  are  uhvioiisly  figurative  expressions” 
tortured  into  a  literal  meaning  !  Which  is  the  most  rational  su|>- 
positionr — that  the  l  aicratiies,  or  Coniincntcs,  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  viewed  this  passage  tlirongh  a  hiUc  medium,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  the  literal  for  tlie  ligurative  expression  (as  the  UoinUh 
interpreters  have  done,  in  Luke  xxii.  !<),  CO.  Malt,  xxvi.  CG— 
C8.  Mark.  xiv.  CC — C4,  in  favour  of  transuhstantialion,)  enforced 
on  their  followers  N\hat  the  passage  in  question  was  never  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  ;  or  the  other  suppo;iiion,  that  the  Lucratiies 
sprung  up  without  any  scriptural  pretext,  in  a  manner  totally 
ciiHerent  from  all  other  heretical  sects,  and  then  forged  a  pre¬ 
tended  Matthew'  to  strengthen  their  new  lv  fancied  delusion  f  But 
this  IS  not  ail  the  complaint  against  Matthew’  ;  tor  he  rclatesthat 
C  hrist  gave  the  apostles  a  commission  to  baptize.  Now  Paul  telh 
ns,  that  in  the  commission  of  his  a[>ostlcship,  he  was  not  a  whit 
behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles :  and  yet  lie  assures  us,  that  he 
was  not  sent  to  bapfizc,  hut  to  preach  the  gospel  1  When  will  men 
possessed  of  a  reasoning  taeuliy  cease  to  ohtiiule  upon  the  public 
such  crudities,  under  tlie  name  of  criticisms  ?  W  hat  is  plainer 
than  that  St.  Ihml  did  baptize  some  ;  hut  would  he  bafitize  m/y 
without  a  commission?  'Hie  fair  inference  then  is,  that  lie  spoke 
in  a  comparative  <>cu^c.  I  lis  not  his  eicinsive  business 

w  as — to  preach  ;  nor  was  this  peculiar  to  Paul,  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  in  (|uestion  is,  “  (Jo  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them.” 
W  ho  can  (juestion  that  instruction  in  Christian  principles  pre¬ 
cedes,  in  point  of  real  im[)ortance,  the  administration  of  a  |>o- 
sitive  rite? 

I'his  article  is  extended  Uwond  the  length  we  wished  toasdgn 
it;  but  when  the  very  foundation  of  the  (Miristian  faith,  the  au- 
tfienticity  of  the  received  Scriptures,  is  openly  attackeii,  we 
think  it  right  to  be  rather  particular  in  our  observations, 
notwithstanding  the  lolly  of  the  assault.  W  e  have,  how¬ 
ever,  one  additional  remark  to  oHer,  which  is,  that  the  pri/i- 
ciples  of  this  publication  will  serve  as  ahold  guide  to  universal 
sce[)iicism  and  infidelity.  Here  it  is  maintained,  that  the  au- 
thoritv  of  \\\o  prophets  alone  is  divine,”  and  even  this  limitation 
is  still  further  I  imited  to  those  wIiom^  preilictions  are  in  great 
part  alrcadv  fulfilled  I”  Wr  understand  that  the  author  of  these 
“  Second  'Vhoiights’*  is  now  numhen  d  among  the  dead ;  but 
some  of  his  disciples  may  see  the  expiration  of  sixty  years.  Ihii 
is  the  term  whieli  he  iiioj't  eonfidently  assigns,  as  the  prophe 
tic  period  to  the  power  of  Antichristian  Hierarchies.  Uitli 
him  also  it  is  a  princijde  not  to  he  **ontrovcitcd,  that  fom- 
plcted  prophecy  is  the  onh^  criterion  given  us  by  (iod  himsell, 
w  hcrchv  wc  can  ascertain  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  what 
is  taught  us  as  a  revelation  from  him.”  And  with  respedt  to 
liie  Chiisliaa  revelation,  if  the  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse 
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"  have  not  l>eeii  completed  for  above  twelve  centuries,**  we 
should  be  justified  in  rejectinij  the  ut^pcl  iiself,  as  not  de- 
ser>in^  our  regard  !**  Prophecy y  in  the  discussions  of  this  writer, 
and  his  interpretation  of  prophecy,  seem  to  f)e  only  terms  of 
the  same  import.  Now,  on  his  own  principles,  we  should  do 
right  in  rejecting  Christianity  itself  if  the  downfal  of  the  a|)OS* 
tale  churcMi  were  to  be  delayed  above  sixty  yeai^ !  He  who  could 
speak  with  such  levity,  sarcasm,  disrespect,  ami  licentious  rude¬ 
ness,  not  only  of  so  respectable  a  character  as  the  Bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  but  also  of  the  commonly  received  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
especially  the  first  lK>ok  of  the  Christian  canon,  in  opposition  to 
die  learning,  pietv,  and  impartial  investigation  of  thousands,  was 
well  qualified  to  hazard  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity  on  such 
a  quivering  point.  So  much,  patient  reader,  for  these  desul¬ 
tory  and  ^liberal  Second  Thoughts we  are  sorry  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  criticism  obliges  us  to  say,  that  they  deserve  the 
additional  epithets  of  impertinent,  irrational,  and  visionary. 


Art.  III.  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Propagation 

of  Heat,  By  John  Leslie.  8vo.  pp.  562.  Mawman,  1804. 

TiELlGliTED  with  the  apparently  successful  attempts  of 
”  Dr.  Wolhiston,  Dr.  Herschel,  and  others,  to  determine 
the  component  parts  of  the  solar  light,  we  hud  indulged  the 
hope,  that  some  important  discovery  was  at  hand  ;  and  that,  ere 
long,  we  should  obtain  a  still  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  connection  of  light  and  heat.  VV^ith  this  hope,  we 
opened  the  volume  before  us ;  and  considering  the  well-known 
abilities  of  the  author,  and  the  superior  powers  of  his  newly  dis¬ 
covered  instrument,  the  Caesura,  we  doubted  not  of  finding  u 
near  approach  to  the  attainment  of  our  wishes.  The  perusal 
of  this  work  convinced  us  of  the  indefatigable  industry,  lus  well 
as  the  great  mental  powers,  of  its  learned  author :  yet,  we  ac¬ 
knowledge,  it  has  by  no  means  gratified  all  our  expectations. 
The  theory  here  proposed,  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that 
light  and  heat  are  diflerciit  states  of  the  same  substance ;  and 
to  establish  it,  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  is  described; 
but  the  experiments  of  others,  which  seem  to  yield  results  con¬ 
tradictory  to  our  author’s  theory,  arc  not  only  denied  their  due 
influence,  but  treated  with  an  air  of  superciliousness  which  can- 
oot  be  excused. 

Kejccting  the  opinion,  that  heat  is  simply  a  state  or  condition, 
of  which  all  bodies  are  susceptible,  and,  of  course,  the  notion  ot 
its  dei>cndence  on  internal  vibrations,  Mr.  Leslie  experiences 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  it  to  be  a  distinct  and  active  principle. 
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By  a  close  chain  of  reasoning,  he  is  also  enabled  to  conclude 
that  heat  is  an  elastic  fluid,  extremely  subtile  and  active.  Thus 
far  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Leslie  accord  with  those  of  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  the  philosophical  |)art  of  mankind,  at  the  present  day. 
But  the  next  position  which  he  lays  down,  varies  so  much  from 
the  present  admitted  doctrines  of  heat,  as  to  demand  a  close  ex¬ 
amination.  The  position  to  which  we  refer  is,  that  heat  is  only 
light  in  a  state  of  combination.  This  conclusion,  to  esiabliih 
which,  most  of  the  first  part  of  our  author’s  experiments  and  rea¬ 
soning  is  employed,  not  only  forms  the  basis,  but  constitutes  al¬ 
most  the  whole  of  the  fabric  which  he  has  here  erected.  His 
next  endeavour  is  very  properly,  therefore,  to  produce  direa 
proofs  of  the  identity  of  light  and  heat. 

Light,  he  observes,  has  two  distinct  states  of  existence,  that  of 
projection,  and  that  of  combination.  The  former  is  generally 
known  and  admitted:  the  latter  state  is  inferred  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  liglit  from  all  substances,  by  collision,  attrition,  in¬ 
flammation,  tne  electric  shock,  &:c.  After  some  very  ingeniott? 
remarks,  by  w  hich  it  is  expected  that  we  should  be  enabled  “  to 
form  some  ide;i  of  the  nature  of  those  delicate  and  abstruse 
operations,  which  determine  a  particle  of  light  to  recoil,  or  to 
cuter  the  substance  of  a  body,”  Mr.  L<'slie  observes, 

‘  But  after,  being  urged  by  a  general  attraction,  it  has  penetrated  into 
the  mass,  itssubsr<|uent  progress,  through  the  ramified  internal  vacuities, 
is  still  liable  to  interruption.  If  it  chance  to  pass  too  near  a  corpuscle,  it 
w  ill  be  powerfully  solicited  by  a  partial  action,  and  turned  aside  from  iti 
coui'se  ;  or  if  it  encroach  within  a  certain  limit,  its  motion  will  be  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  it  will  remain  in  a  state  of  union.  Such  appears  to  be 
thceans<*  of  the  absorption  of  light.*  pp.  15/,  158, 

Ibit  llgiit  tlms  alnorbed  into  the  substance  of  a  body,  is  not 
supposed  by  Mr.  L(*slie  entirely  to  lose  its  innate  activity  ;  but  to 
1*1  HU  nine  to  exert,  aiirofig  its  own  particles,  a  strong  mutual  repul¬ 
sion.  In  confirmation  of  this,  lie  remarks,  that  light  must  evi- 
drill Iv  be  liisc  barirrd  from  Imiiinons  matter,  by  some  effort  oft 
repellent  kind,  wliieli  it  would  Ih'  contradictory  to  suppose,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  die  mass  itse  lf.  To  explain  the  divergency  of  tlK 
rays,  lie  admits  lIuMiccessily  of  a  lateral  repulsion,  which  may 
spre  ad  them  in  all  directions ;  and  concludes,  that  the  particlei 
of  light  must  not  only  repel  each  oilier,  w  hilst  lodged  witliin  » 
body,  but  (‘veu  after  they  have  eseap«*d,  and  arc  actually  in  mo- 
i.on.  Lxtrome  subtilry,  powtrfnl  elaslieity,  or  repulsion  among 
Its  own  particles,  and  cininenl  attraellon  to  those  of  all  other  sub¬ 
stances  are,  be  observes,  cdiaraelers  which  belong  to  the  igneous 
tlnid,  and  which  also  annear  to  belong  to  light  while  in  a  state 
eoinbinaiion.  This  <‘vi(ieiKV  of  I  be.  idonlity  of  lieat  and  light, 
though  imdo^ibtedlv  striking  in  cvmy  point,  is  [>roperly  admitted 
To  U-  only  prc.sumpii\«'.  'flir  proposition  is,  however,  said  to 
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be  supported  by  direct  and  unexceptionable  proofs;  and  Mr* 
Leslie  adds, 

'  I  need  mention  only  a  single  fact,  which,  duly  weighed,  will  appear 
entirely  conclusive.  If  a  body  le  exposed  to  the  suns  rays,  it  unil,  in 
tvery  possible  case,  be  found  to  indicate  a  measure  of  heat  exactly  pro* 
portioned  to  the  quantity  of  light  which  it  has  absorbed.  This  statement 
is  agreeable  to  common  observation.  A  thin  transparent  substance,  held 
in  the  sun-beams,  scarcely  acquires  any  sensible  heat ;  and  the  impres* 
sioo  of  (he  solar  rays  on  the  bright  polished  surt'ace  of  a  metallic  body  it 
equally  feeble.  A  mercurial  thermometer,  and  one  whose  bulb  is  filled 
with  deep  tinged  alcx>hol,  arc  very  diderently  affected  in  the  sun.  The 
beat  which  dark-coloured  substances  conceive  from  the  afflux  of  light,  it 
veil  known.  But,  on  closer  examination,  the  principle  above  stat^  will 
appear  to  apply  with  perfect  accuracy.  The  most  delicate  trials  evince, 
tiiat,  in  like  circumstances,  the  elevation  of  temperature  always  ccxrres- 
ponds  w  ith  the  greatest  nicety  to  the  degree  of  absorption.'  pp.  i6o,  16T. 

After  adducing  several  other  observations,  Mr.  Leslie  concludes 
bv  saying,  “  it  were  easy  to  multiply  arguiiienis  and  illustrations, 
fiut  tnougli  has,  I  presume,  been  stated  to  establish  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  heat  is  only  light  in  the  state  of  combination** 

W  e  have  here  placed  befoic  our  readers,  in  as  connected  a 
manner  as  w  e  are  able,  the  ground-work  of  the  theory  wliich  this 
volume  is  intended  to  support ;  and,  in  doing  this,  we  have  as 
much  as  possible  endeavoured  to  adhere  to  the  words  of  its  au¬ 
thor.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  and  determine  the 
weight  of  the  objections  to  which  this  theory  appears  liable ; 
and  which  arc  said,  by  the  author,  not  to  be  formidable,  but  to 
admit  of  satisfactory  answers. 

file  first  of  these  is  founded  on  the  revival  of  certain  metallic 
oxyds,  w  hich  has  been  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  o|K’ration 
ot  light  alone.  'J’his  property,  Mr.  l^slie  asserts,  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  ill  strictness,  exclusively  belong  to  light ;  the  simple  apjdi- 
cation  of  heat  is  capable,  he  says,  more  or  less,  of  producing  ana- 
lagous  effects.  Reasoning  from  the  almost  inconceivable  rapi¬ 
dity, with  w  liichahe  particles  of  light  are  impelled,  and  from  the 
vehement,  thougli  diffuse  rt-action  produced  in  the  obstacle  by 
which  their  progress  is  stopped,  he  supposes,  that  the  peculiar 
energy  of  light  may  be  ascribed  to  its  force  of  im[>ulsioii :  and  bc- 
caun;  the  slight  blow  of  a  hammer  will  revive  silver  and  mercury 
^ilh  violent  explosion,  he  asks,  Wfhy  should  not  the  stroke  of 
^i;;ht,  in  its  gradual  accession,  silently  operate,  in  some  degree, 
a  similar  eflect  on  the  nitrate  of  silver.  That  opinion  must 
greatly  need  support,  which  would  claim  it  from  such  loose 
reasoning  and  vague  conjecture.  between  the  fact  whicli 
has  bceu  adduced,  and  the  circumstance  wbicli  is  assumed, 
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no  analogy  appears  to  exist.  In  the  former  it  readily  occurs  to 
the  mind,  that  the  particles  of  tlie  substance  are  suddenly  brought 
by  percussion  within. the  sphere  of  each  others  attraction;  and 
new  combinations  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  dift’erent 
chemical  attractions  which  are  thus  enabled  to  act.  But  in  what 
manner  is  it  conceivable,  that  the  stroke  of  light  can,  by  the 
force  of  its  impulsion,  produce  a  similar  effect  I  Why  oppose  a 
conjecture  so  feebly  founded,  to  the  more  plain  and  obvious  ex¬ 
planation  derived  entirely  from  the  powers  of  chemical  affinities, 
oy  which  we  are  taught,  that  while  the  deoxydizmg  substance 
is  absorbing  the  light,  it  yields  up  the  oxygen  for  which  its  at¬ 
traction  is  diminislied.  Mechanical  impulse  is  unnecessary  in 
explanation  of  these  phenomena :  its  introduction,  therefore, 
is  reprehensible.  True  philosophy,  the  learned  writer  of  this 
work  well  knows,  admits  no  superfluous  agents. 

That  the  simple  application  of  heat  is  capable  of  causing  sotnc 
effects,  which  are  analagous  to  those  produced  by  light,  as  in  the 
dc  oxydizement  of  metallic  oxyds,  is  not  denied.  This,  however, 
docs  not  prove  much  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  heat  and  light; 
since  similar  effects  are  produced  by  other  substances,  which 

I)artake,  in  no  other  respect,  of  the  characters  of  either  heat  or 
ight. 

The  influence  of  light  on  the  colour  of  vegetables  appears  to 
be  an  objection  of  still  greater  weight.  No  analagous  effect  of 
beat  has  presented  itself  to  tlie  author,  whose  attempts  to  invali- 
<laic  the  objection  are  witliout  force.  Instead  of  considering  tlic 
, blanching  of  plants  which  grow  in  the  dark,  as  an  effect  im¬ 
mediately  and  almost  ptxniliarly  dependent  on  the  absence  of 
light,  which  it  undoubtedly  is,  Mr.  lA'slie  supposes,  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  merely  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  plant :  and  that  the 
intluence  of  darkness  extends  no  farther  than  to  produce  a  mor¬ 
bid  state. 

*  The  appulse  of  the  rays  of  light  must  invigorate  all  the  functions  of 
vegetable  life.  Light  seems  requisite  to  the  health  of  plants.  Deprived 
of  its  b<'neticial  energy  they  become  flaccid  and  pale,  and  sickly.  Their 
whiteness  is  only  a  symptom  of  disease.’  p.  164. 

These  positions  arc  not  to  be  implicitly  admitted  ;  a  dis¬ 
tinction  is  lierc  absolutely  necessary.  The  whiteness  of  the 
plant  is  undoubtedly  a  disease  peculiarly  dependent  on  the 
absence  of  light :  it  is  not  a  symptom  of  a  general  morbid  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  plant.  Plants  may  suffer  this  cliange  and  still  grow 
with  a  eonsiderahle  degree  of  luxuriancy.  instances  of  this 
kind  are  mentioned  in  Dr.  Black’s  lectur(*s,  by  Professor  Ro¬ 
bison,  and  similar  instances  may  be  daily  observed  in  the 
blanch('<l  plants  of  celery  and  endive,  and  to  a  very  great  degree 
in  the  slioots  from  potatoes  kept  a  year  or  two  in  a  dark  and 
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damp  situation.  Mr.  Leslie,  aware  of  tliese  facts,  thus  eniplovs 
them :  after  asserting  tliat  the  whiteness  of  plants  is  only  a 
symptom  of  disease,  lie  says, 

*  It  may  be  produced  by  other  causes,  which  can  only  introduce  mor¬ 
bid  atfcctions.  For  example,  the  stalks  of  culina^  vegetables  are  blanch¬ 
ed  by  heaping  them  with  earth  j  since  in  the  eflrort  to  convert  its  trunk 
into  a  root,  the  plant  suffers  languor  and  topical  debility.*  p.  l64. 

Our  readers,  we  suspect,  must  have  anticipatetl  our  remarks  on 
this  passage.  'Fhe  effect,  it  is  said,  may  be  produced  by  other 
causes,  but  general  observation  contradicts  the  assertion.  Let  u% 
then  examine  the  instance  adduced  in  proof — the ’stalks  of  culi¬ 
nary  vegetables  are  blanched  by  heaping  earth  around  them,  and 
this  other  cause  of  their  whiteness  is  stated  the  plant  suf¬ 

fering  languor  and  topical  debility,  from  the  effort  to  ^convert  its 
trunk  into  a  root.  Who  does  not  at  once  perceive  that  the 
blanching,  in  this  case,  can  be  imputed  to  no  other  cause  but  the 
exclusion  of  light,  and  who  does  not  see  that  this  figurative  proxi¬ 
mate  cause,  this  languor  experienced  by  the  plant,  from  tlie  ef¬ 
fort  to  change  its  trunk  into  a  root,  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
insufficient,  for  the  explanation  of  the  phetioinenon. 

The  remarks  on  the  assumed  objection,  that  the  fluid  of  heat 
never  displays  itself  in  a  separate  collected  state;  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  note,  (xviii.)  abound  with  tlie  most  interesting 
and  ingenious  observations  on  the  diffusion  of  heat,  and  on  the 
theories  of  Drs.  Black,  Irvine,  Crawford,  &c. 

In  the  tenth  chapter,  which  also  contains  some  ingenious  re¬ 
marks  on  the  absolute  Zero,  or  tlie  beginning  of  the  scale  of 
heat,  are  several  observations  on  the  attraction  of  the  corpuscles 
of  different  substances  for  the  matter  of  heat,  and  on  their  corres¬ 
ponding  expansions;  on  the  absolute  elasticity  of  the  igneous 
fluid  combined  with  bodies ;  on  its  density,  on  the  quantity  of 
niatter  which  it  actually  contains  ;  w  ith  several  remarks  on  the 
emission  and  velocity  of  light;  all  of  which  manifestly  originate 
ia  a  mind  richiv  fniught  with  those  treasures  of  knowledge,  w  hich 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  succeding  in  pursuits  of  this  nature. 
The  bold  and  noble  spirit  of  enquiry,  by  which  the  author  of  this 
truly  scientific  work  has  been  directed,  is  no  where  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  tlian  in  his  observations  in  this  chapter,  on  the  secular  and 
annual  expense  of  the  solar  substance,  the  tenuity  and  elasticity 
uf  light,  and  the  various  circumstances  which  affect  its  radiation. 

However  ingenious  may  he  the  remarks  which  have  been  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  still  they  cannot  be  admitted  to 
have  established  the  fundamental  position,  which  aflimis  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  heat  and  light.  We  cannot  refrain  from  delivering  it  as 
^ur  opinion,  founded  on  a  careful  and  impartial  investigation  of 
the  rciisoniiig  here  adduced,  that  the  identity  of  light  and  heat 
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is  by  no  means  proved.  Mr.  Leslie  thinks  cliircrently,  as  wiH  I 
uj)prar  fioin  the  follovvinj;  extract,  which  is  choscMi  also  as  a  I 
spirited  sketch  ot*  tlu*  i)ro|)oscd  theory,  and  as  an  example  of  the  I 
elevated  style  which  \Ir.  L.  employ*,  when  not  trammelled  by  I 
the  detail  of  experiments,  or  of  mathematical  calculations.  I 

‘  The  entire  correspondence  between  theory  and  observation  aifordi  a 
th«  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  justness  of  our  principles.  It  is  I 
therefore  the  same  subtile  matter,  that, (according  to  its  different  modes  of  I 
existence,  constitutes  either  heat  or  light.  Projected  with  rapid  celerity,  I 
it  forms  light :  in  the  state  of  combination  with  bodies,  it  acts  as  beat. 
Under  this  latter  moditication,  it  is  more  immediately  the  object  of  the 
present  inquiry. 

*  Tlie  igneous  fluid  absorbed  into  a  solid  substance,  is  not  immoveahly 
fixed  and  incapable  of  circulation.  Disturbed  by  any  external  cause, it 
again  dilVuses  itself,  and  restores  the  equilibrium.  The  particles  of  heat 
contained  wdthin  a  bcnly,  being  attracted  equally  on  every  side,  arc  left 
freely  to  exert  their  ow'n  expansive  powers.  If  accumulated  in  one  part, 
the  increased  elasticity  there  will  occasion  a  flow  towards  the  other  parti. 

‘  lint  though,  in  the  circulation  of  heat,  the  substance  w  hich  contains 
it  is  absolutely  passive,  the  internal  n.otions  of  that  fluid  must  experience 
pRKligious  im[)edimcnt  and  detention.  Without  such  obstruction,  its 
difl'usion  would  be  to  sense  instantaneous,  having  almost  the  celerity  of 
light  itself.  Had  this  been  the  constitution  of  nature,  it  might  amuse  the 
fancy  to  contemplate  for  a  moment  its  vast  and  trt*mendt)us  ctmscquencci. 
An  uniform  and  unvarying  temperature* would  have  jx^rvadedlhe  globe: 
no  distinction  of  climate,  no  vicissitude  of  seasons,  and  no  grateful  altr- 
nation  of  day  and  night.  The  azure  vault  of  heaycn,  |)erpetuany  serene 
and  cloudless,  would  lose  its  animated  channs.  If  snow  and  hail  w'ould 
l»c  unknown,  so  likewise  would  the  refreshing  influence  of  rains  and 
dews.  I'he  face  of  the  earth  would  present  one  monotonous  picture  of 
aterility  :  no  verdure  to  relieve  the  eye,  no  vege*ation,  and  no  sustenance 
for  animals.  All  the  springs  of  life  w'ould  be  locked  up.  The  bc-nebciai 
effects,  the  very  existence,  of  artificial  heat,  W'ould  for  ever  have  been 
concealed  ;  for,  the  instant  it  w  as  generated,  it  would  spread  and  iiigulph 
itself  in  the  general  mass.’  pp.  188,  I89. 

The  twelfth  chapter  begins  with  the  assertion,  that  it  was 
shown,  that  a  hot  or  ctdd  surface  pro[)agates  its  influence  with 
astoniNhing  celerity  through  the  air,  only  by  exciting  some 
peculiar  energy  in  tlmt  m  tive  medium.*'  'I  bis,  how  ever,  we  can¬ 
not  sutler  to  pass  without  remarking,  that  the  assumption  is  too 
contidently  made,  and  is  not  warranted  l>v  the  experiinents  al¬ 
luded  to.  Uy  those  ex|>eriments  it  a[)|H*ars,  that  so ute  substance 
or  other  is  iiifliumced  by  hot  or  cold  surfaces,  that  the  efliX'tsof 
this  influence  are  rendered  particularly  manifest  by  the  concen¬ 
trating  power  of  concave  mirrors,  and  that  the  propagation 
this  influence  may  bt*  interrupted  by  the  inleiqiosilion  of  a  screrUf 
formed  even  of  a  transparent  substaiua',  applied  so  near  to  the 
hot  or  cold  substance,  that  it  may  soon  nart’ieipale  with  it  in  tein- 
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perature :  the  influence,  at  the  focal  point,  becoiuiiig  then  lua* 
nifesl  as  before.  As  long  as  llic.se  phenomena  will  admit  of  uno* 
ther  explanation,  not  more  improbable  than  that  which  has  been 
offered  by  Mr.  I.eslie,  so  long  imist  his  theory  cicinaud  farther 
support;  and  there  <loes  not,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  one  of  these 
cxpeiiinenls  which  will  not,  at  least,  as  well  agree  with  the  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  surrounding  light,  falling  on  the  hot  or  cold  sub¬ 
stance  acquires  a  proportionate  change  of  temperature,  which 
becomes  manifest  in  the  focal  point,  where  this  light  is  concen¬ 
trated.  That  liglit  should  be  the  body,  which  is  thus  reflected, 
is  more  eas}^  to  be  conceived,  than  that  the  vehicle  conducting 
the  heat  should  be  the  ambient  air;  and  surely  less  difficulty  ac¬ 
companies  tiic  opinion,  that  light,  in  passing  through  a  trans¬ 
parent  screen,  or  rellcclcd  from  its  surface,  may  thereby  obtain  a 
change  of  temperature,  and  instantaneously  manifest  its  effects 
on  a  distant  point ;  than  that  this  effect  should  be  referred  to  the 
vehicle  of  certain  oscillations  exeited  in  the  surrounding  air, 
traversing  w  ith  a  velocity,  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  the 
transit  of  light. 

Ilut  waving  our  ohjections,  and  admitting,  as  Mr.  Leslie 
supposes,  tliat  this  rapid  propagation  of  the  influence  of  heat  is 
effected  by  some  peculiar  energy  in  the  surrounding  air;  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  opinion  he  offers,  respectinir  the  mode 
in  which  this  rapid  transit  of  heat  is  effected.  Inis  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  be  produced  by  an  aerial  motion,  diverging  from  the 
source  of  action,  and  which  may  consist,  either  in  the  flight  of 
the  same  particles,  or  in  the  successive  transfer  of  agitation,  by 
a  vibratory  impulsion,  whicii  shoots  along  a  chain  of  particles, 
or  through  the  general  mass  of  fluid.  '1  ho  continuous  flow  of 
heated  matter,  by  rapidly  projected  streamlets,  Mr.  Leslie  says, 
is  incompatible  w  ith  the  laws  of  fluids,  and  directly  refutable 
by  experiment.  lie  therefore  finds  himself  compelled  to  em¬ 
brace  the  only  alternative  left  him,  and  to  refer  the  diffusion  of 
heat,  through  the  atmospliere,  to  the  vehicle  of  certain  oscilla¬ 
tions,  or  vibratory  im[)icssions,  excited  in  that  clastic  and  active 
medium. 

I  he  next  object  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  research  is  therefore  to  disco¬ 
ver  the  nature,  origin,  and  suhscqucni  propagation  of  these  aerial 
vibrations  by  which  beat  is  diff  used,  and  to  this  is  the  rest  of 
the  twelfth  chapter  devoted.  The  mode  which  Mr.  Leslie 
has  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  is  to  offer 
^^ome  pertinent  observations  on  the  theory  of  undulations,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  nature*  and  affections  of  the  undulatory  motions 
''  liicli  are  excited  in  the  body  of  clastic  fluids.  ’Hie  phenomena 
ef  Sounds  arc  undouhtediv  employed  by  him  with  considerable 
^ucccss  in  explaining  the  physical  operation  «)f  percussion,  in 

ifiducing  the  vibratory  u^itauuns  of  an  clastic  fluid,  ihclaws 
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vrhicli  regulate  the  efFects  ot*  impulsion^  are  also  happily 
trated ;  and  the  eircuinslanccs  which  modify  the  celerity,  or 
apparent  direction  of  the  vibrations,  are  carefully  considered. 

All  this  is  executed,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter, 
with  the  haml  of  a  master:  and  vet  we  have  been  mortified, 
at  not  finding  that  demonstration,  which,  in  the  next  chapter 
(the  thirieenin),  our  author  takes  the  credit  of  having  laid 
befoit’  us. 

'I’he  only  approach  to  the  demonstration,  thus  assumed,  or 
rather  the  first  application  of  the  theory  of  waves  to  explain  the 
dilfusioii  of  heat,  occurs  after  the  demonstration  is  supposi'd  to 
have  l)een  given.  '1  his  ap{>caring,  as  far  as  it  extends,  to  yield  a 
correct  notion  of  Mr.  l>‘slie*s  theory,  we  shall  here  place  it 
in  part  liefore  our  readers. 

When  hiuit  penetrates,  by  its  own  activity*  through  a  solid  or  inert 
mass,  it  successively  dilates  the  several  portions  of  matter  which  it 
encounters  in  its  march.  In  the  production  of  such  multiplied  displace¬ 
ments,  it  consumes  its  expansive  energy;  and  its  progress,  therefore,  is 
extremely  slow.  IhU  if  those  intestine  motions  are  generated  by  some 
extraneous  cause,  the  heat,  then  suffering  no  impediment  to  its  flight, 
w  ill  passively  follow  the  tide  of  expansion.  And  such  is  the  character  of 
atmospheric  pulses.  I'hc  particles  of  air  in  immediate  proximity  to  a 
hot  surface,  lx*coming  suddenly  heated,  acquire  a  corresponding  expan¬ 
sion,  that  propagates  itself  in  an  extended  chain  of  undulation ;  and  the 
minute  portion  of  heat  which  generated  the  initial  wave,  thenceforth 
accompanies  its  rapid  diffusive  sweep.  After  a  momentary  pause,  a 
fresh  portion  of  heat  is  again  imparted  to  the  contiguous  medium,  and 
tlic  act  i.s  continually  re|>eated  at  cerlJiin  regular  intervals.  The  mass 
of  air,  without  sensibly  changing  its  place,  suffers  only  a  slight  fluctuation 
ns  it  successively  feels  the  partial  swell ;  but  the  heat  attached  to  this 
state  of  dilation  is  actually  transjwrted,  and  with  the  swiftness  of  sound. 
Nor  is  tlie.  motion  of  the  aerial  pulses  in  any  measurable  degree  retarded 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  matter  of  heat,  which  is  of  such  extreme  tenuity, 
that,  if  not  detained  and  cramped  by  the  inertia  of  other  bodies,  the 
smallest  possible  force  is  sufficient  to  impel  it  with  a  celerity  yet  much 
inferior  to  that  of  light. 

The  same  principle  will  likewise  explain  the  dispcTsion  of  cold.  For 
the  atmospheric  particles  that  come  in  contact  with  a  cold  surface,  must 
suffer  a. sudden  contraction,  w’hich  will  shoot  its  vibratory  influence  through 
the  general  mass :  and  the  cold  wav’e  thus  excited  will,  in  it*  spreading 
tremulous  flight,  still  retain  the  same  distinctive  character.  Each  of  the 
minute  parcels  of  air,  as  they  successively  feel  a  contractile  disposition, 
will  suft'er  a  corresponding  depression  ot  temperature,  or  will  permit  a 
certain  part  of  their  heat  to  escape.  The  heat  so  liberated,  is  ag;un  in¬ 
stantly  absorbed  by  the  portion  of  air  next  behind,  w  hich,  having  con¬ 
tracted,  is  now  recovering  its  tone.  Though  the  motion  of  the  aerial 
pulses,  therefore,  is  the  siime  as  in  the  former  case,  yet  the  direction  of 
the  subtile  clement  of  heatis  exactly  reversed.  Heat  is.  witli  the  rapidity 
pf  spiuid,  conveyed  from  all  quarters  to  the  cold  surface,  as  to  a  common 
peutre.  4 
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These  internal  waves,  whether  of  the  quality  of  hot  or  cold,  murt 
evidently  have  all  the  properties  which  belong  to  clastic  pulsations. 
Their  motion  is  not  appareutly  deranged  by  any  mechanical  agitation  of 
the  atmosphere :  and  it  was  found,  that  the  blowing  strongly  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  across  the  direction  of  the  undulatory  current,  between 
ihc  canister  and  the  reliector,  did  in  no  perceptible  degree  affect  the 
Ktion  on  the  focal  ball.  Each  wave,  or  hemispherical  shell,  through  the 
whole  of  its  expansive  sweep,  retains  the  same  absolute  excess  or  defect 
^fheat  But  the  intensity  of  this  difference,  or  the  partial  elevation  or 
depression  of  temperature,  diminishing,  therefore,  in  proportion  as  they 
spread,  must,  as  in  the  case  of  radiations,  be  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  its  source.  It  is  not  equal,  however,  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  at  right  angles  to  the  exciting  surface,  the  power  is  greatest,  and 
regularly  declines  on  either  side  as  the  cosine  of  oblicjuity.  The  shell 
ot  aerial  pulsation,  it  was  shown,  is  not  uniformly  condensed  or  dilated, 
but  after  the  law  now  stated :  and  these  theoretical  conclusions  were 
abundantly  confirmed  by  experiment.  Nor,  will  the  force  dr  character 
of  the  undulations  be  altered  in  any  respect,  by  traversing  air  of  a  very 
difi’erent  or  irregular  temperature.  Each  distinct  portion  of  that  me¬ 
dium,  being  su  'cessively  afiected  with  a  disposition  to  expand  or  con¬ 
tract,  will  likewise,  at  the  same  moment,  assume  the  appropriate  cxccsi 
or  defect  of  heat.  A  wave,  for  instance,  that  is  originally  hot,  will 
always  be  hotter  than  the  mass  of  tinid  through  which  it  travels;  in  fact, 
it  will  only  siqx  radd,  in  its  passage,  a  certain  measure  of  dilatation  or  of 
heat  j  and  whether  it  encounters  hot  or  cold  streams,  it  will  prcsciTC  llic 
Wine  relative  excess  of  temperature,  pp.  241. — 245. 

(To  be  contimud.) 

Art.  IV.  A  Treatise  of  (on)  The  hnvs  for  the  PkeUef  and  Settlement  oj 
the  Poor.  By  Michael  Nolan,  of  1/mrolnVInn,  Esq;  Barrister  at  Law. 

2  Vols.  8vo.  ll.  4s.  In  boards,  Butterworth.  1805. 

''  L  importance  of  that  system  of  our  laws,**  Mr.  Nolan 
^  oliscrves  in  bis  adveitiscmcnr,  “  which  ics[K‘cts  the  civil 
orconomy  aiui  comforts  of  the  poor  is  so  obvious,  that  it  ii 
hoped  an  attempt  to  oBer  some  facilities  to  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  administration  of  them  will  be  received  witli  in- 
dulgcmcc.** 

riic  author*s  professed  object  has  been,  not  only  to  unfold  tlie 
theory  and  di>etrine  of  the  law,  but  also  to  supply  the  want  of 
personal  e.vpcrienee,  by  pointing  out  the  manner  of  applying 
that  theory  to  pracliec*.  He  di!jei*s  both  in  outline  and  arranire- 
ment  from  Hr.  lUirii  and  Mr.  Const,  enhancing  the  value  ofliis 
tvork,  hv  incor|K)ranng  into  it  such  cases  of  importance,  as  have 
bt  en  decided  since  the  publications  of  former  writers  on  this 
subject. 

Air.  (*onst*s  tre.ntise  had  the  jvlvantage  of  being  grafted  upon 
a  woik  ot  ('stahiished  reputation  and  authority,  and  the  editions 
tiiiough  wliich  it  has  {>assed  siunv  the  favourable  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  of  it  by  the  public.  It  docs  not  follow,  however,  that 

nothing 
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nothing  has  been  left  for  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  other 
vrriters  to  accomplish  :  although  the  task  is  rendered  more 
arduous  by  that  predilection,  which  the  mind  naturally  feels  for 
the  particular  mode  of  treating  a  subject,  to  which  it  has  lon^ 
been  accustomed.  'I'his  observation  will  lead  our  readers  to 
conclude  that  the  plans  of  Mr.  Const  and  Mr.  Nolan  are  consi¬ 
derably  different,  w  hich  is  really  the  case. 

The  subject  has  U'cn  treated  chronologically  by  Mr.  Const, 
and  systematically  by  Mr.  Nolan.  In  the  former,  we  seethe 
evils  of  poverty  gradually  provided  for,  as  they  arose  under  the 
various  changes  of  society  and  manners; — in  the  latter,  we  have 
ihedift'erenl  parts  of  the  topic  investigated  under  their  appropriate 
heads.  Each  method  has,  doubtless,  its  several  advantages.  To 
the  general  iiujuirer,  who  wishes  to  trace  the  progress  of  our 
laws,  as  connected  with  the  history  of  our  country,  that  of  Mr. 
Const  seems  best  adapted  ;  while  to  the  student  whose  object 
it  is  to  become  acfpiainied  with  the  several  acts  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  upon  each  branch  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  incjuiry,  that  of  Mr.  Nolan  alVoids  the  readiest  ucccm 
to  the  necessary  information. 

Having  thus  descrilH'd  the  plan  of  the  work  before  us,  it  re¬ 
mains  that  we  examine  its  parts;  and  see  how  far  the  professed 
object  is  attained. 

The  first  eiiaptcr  treats  of  the  manner  of  providing  for  the 
poor,  previous  to  the  Statute  48,  Kliz.  c.  C. ;  and  briefly  rcca- 

f ululates  the  various  expedients  resorted  to  for  that  purpose, 
roin  very  early  periods  of  our  history  to  the  passing  of  that 
act.  This  introductory  chapter,  though  short,  affords  an  inter¬ 
esting  view  of  the  subject.  \\  c  remark  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
reference  to  the  Statutes  in  the  fourth  page,  not  very  important 
indeed,  yet  as  betraying  marks  of  haste  or  inadvertence,  we 
tliink  it  right  to  mention  it ;  and  shall  have  occasion  to  point 
€»ul others,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  rectified  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  work. 

riie  author  gives  us  in  Chap.  ii.  the  Divisions  of  the  king¬ 
dom  by  which  the  poor  are  to  be  maintained. — After  discussing 
the  subject  w  iih  brevity  and  clearness,  he  slates  the  various  modes 
by  which  an  order  of  Sessions  may  be  annulled,  if  erroneous, 
in  a  method  that  appears  to  us  extremely  useful  and  judicious. — 
Tile  appointment  of  Overseers  forms  the  next  branch  of 
iiKpiiry.  In  the  outset  of  the  Sd  chapter  there  is  an  error 
in  stating  the  appointment  to  be  made  by  two  justices,  with¬ 
out  distincuishiiig,  that  where  it  is  made  for  parishes,  one  ot 
them  should  he  of  the  quorum.  This  chapter  contains  also  the 
prominent  parts  of  the  duties  of  Overseers,  which  are  divided 
into  five  distinct  heads, —  Isi.To  make  a  rate  in  order  to  raisca  fund 
—2d.  To  a»CTriaiii  what  pour  tlic  parish  is  bound  to  inaintaio; 

'  ad- 
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S(l,  To  remove  such  persons  as  it  is  not  liable  to  support,  so  soon 
as  they  become  actually  chargeable — 4ih.  To  inspect  the  occo- 
Domy,  and  administer  to  the  wants  of  their  proper  poor. — 3th, 
and  lastly,  upon  going  out  of  office  to  make  up  and  pass  their 
accounts,  and  deliver  over  any  balance  in  their  hands  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  together  with  the  property  and  documents  of  the  parish. 

In  our  apprehension,  the  arrangement  would  have  been  more 
natural  by  beginning  with  the  2d.  head,  and  then  the  4th.  Ist. 

Sd.  and  3*th.— For  the  rate  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
pauj)ers,  their  number,  and  the  extent  and  opulence  of  the 
parish,  so  that  till  those  circumstances  ore  ascertained,  it  seems 
impracticjibie  to  make  m  fair  rate,  on  n  scale  suited  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  district. 

These,  as  Mr.  Nolan  justly  remarks,  form  the  great  outlines 
of  the  law,  w  hich  respects  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  the  subdivisions  of  the  general  heads,  already  mentioned, 
we  highly  approve  of  the  author’s  method,  as  calculated  to 
throw  great  light  uj>on  the  subject ;  and  substantially  to  improve 
on  Mr.  Const. — VVe  west'  particularly  pleased  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  divisions  under  the  title  Poor’s  Kate;  comprising  twelve 
Chapters. 

The  cases  seem  to  he  accurately  abridged,  but  arc  un¬ 
necessarily  repeated,  on  various  occasions,  apparently  from 
haste.  Thus  the  case  of  Lord  Amherst  and  lx)rd  Somers  is 
abridged,  thrice  in  one  section,  and  quoted  in  pages  80,  82., 
and  8y.  Many  of  the  references,  likewise,  betray,  want  of  that 
care,  wiiich  is  so  highly  desirable  in  a  work  like  the  present. 
In  looking  over  the  alphabetical  list  of  the  cases,  we  observe  that 
they  are  also  very  often  inis[)laced,  which,  though  of  little 
moment,  vet  may  be  easily  avoided  by  more  attention  in  a  future 
edition. 

From  the  close  of  the  loth,  chapter,  we  should  have  supposed 
that  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  Stat.  13,and  14.  Car.  II. c.  12. 

^  €iill  existed  in  their  full  force,  when  it  will  Ire  seen  that  they 
were  materially  (pialificd  by  subsequent  Statutes,  quoted  in  the 
2Rth.  Chapter.  U  e  think  the  law,  as  it  respects  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  poor,  is  stated  in  a  manner  that  does  credit  to  the 
author ;  though  some  parts  of  the  arrangement  do  not  coincide 
with  our  ideas;  for  after  a  judicious  enumeration  of  the  ditferent 
modes  of  gaining  a  settlement,  the  last  chapter  but  one  (c.  2li.) 
is  dedicated  to  the  inquiry,  by  whom  it  may  be  gained,  which 
we  arc  of  opinion  should  have  preceded,  instead  of  nearly 
closing,  the  subject.  So  also,  in  correspondence  with  our  in¬ 
troductory  remarks,  chapter  xxviii.  (ot  removing  the  poor), 
wouUl  have  been  better  placed  after  ihooo  for  relieving  and 
maintaining  them. 

The  late  case,  of  Culc  and  others,  r.  Gower  and  Piggot,  6 
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East,  110.  has  been  omitted  in  the  Addenda,  which  we  are  the 
more  surprized  at,  as  Mr.  Nolan  has  inserted  another  case 
extracted  I’rom  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  reports.  li\t 
former  case,  decided  on  the  Statute  6.  Geo.  IF.  c.  31,  shews 
that  the  author  has  been  rather  too  limited  in  his  yIcws  of  the 
securities,  whicli  the  parish  may  require  and  take  from  the  father 
of  an  illegitimate  child. 

The  remainder  of  the  arrangment  we  fully  approve.  M’hat 
w'c  have  pointed  out  as  objectionable,  in  our  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  author,  whose 
8ub>cquent  ctlitions  of  this  work,  will  we  doubt  not,  come  forward 
w  itli  yet  stronger  claims  on  the  profession,  and  on  that  part  of 
the  public,  for  whose  use  it  is  chielly  designed. 

It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  so  many  and  voluminous 
provisions  liave  become  necessary  for  eflectually  maintaining 
the  poor,  and  it  may,  after  all,  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether 
that  dcsireable  object  lias  been  better  attained  by  the  nresent 
system  of  laws,  than  it  was  previous  to  the  passing  uf  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth. 

“  It  is  curious’*  says  Mr.  Nolan,  quoting  Dr.  Burn,  "  to  observe  the 
progress — by  what  natural  steps  and  advances  the  compulsory  mainte¬ 
nance.  became  established  ;  first,  the  poor  were  restrained  from  begging 
at  large,  and  were  confined  to  beg  within  certain  districts,  next  the 
scvcr.ll  hundreds,  towns,  corporate  parishes,  hamlets,  or  other  like  divi¬ 
sions,  were  required  to  sustain  them  with  such  charitable  and  voluntary 
alms,  as  that  none  of  them  of  necessity  might  be  conipelled  to  go  openly 
in  bt'ggiiig  :  And  the  Churchwardens,  or  other  substantial  inhabitants, 
w'cre  to  make  collections  for  them,  with  boxes  on  Sundays,  and  othcr- 
w'isc,  by  their  directions,  and  the  minister  was  to  take  all  opportunities 
to  exhort  and  stir  up  the  people  to  be  liberal  and  bountiful.  Next, 
houses  were  to  l)c  provided  for  them  by  the  devotion  of  good  people 
and  materials  to  set  them  on  such  work  as  they  w'ere  able  to  perform. 
Then,  the  minister  after  the  gospel  every  Sunday,  w’as  sjiccially  to  exhort 
the  parishioners  to  a  liberal  contribution.  Next,  the  collectors  for  the 
poor  on  a  certain  Sunday  in  every  year,  immediately  after  Divine  Service, 
were  to  take  down  in  writing,  what  every  parish  was  w'illing  to  give  for 
the  ensuing  year  ;  and  if  any  should  be  obstinate  and  refuse  to  give,  the 
minister  w  as  greatly  to  exhort  him ;  if  he  still  refused,  the  minister  was 
to  certify  such  rcrus.il  to  the  Bishop  of  the  dicxrcse,  and  the  Bishop  wm* 
to  send  for  and  exhort  him  in  like  manner  j  if  he  stood  out  against  the 
Bishop's  exhortation:  then  the*  Bishop  was  to  certify  the  same  to  the 
justices  in  scNsions,  and  bind  him  over  to  appear  there  :  and  the  justices 
at  the  sessions,  were  again  gently  to  move  and  persuade  him  ;  and  finally 
if  he  could  not  be  persuaded,  then  they  were  to  .^sscss  him  what  they 
thought  reasonable  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  this  brought  on 
the  general  assessment  in  tlic  fourteenth  year  of  Uuecn  Elizabeth.’* 

Ti)is  Statute,  adds  Mr.  Noliin,  underwent  some  modifications 
during  the  government  of  that  excellent  princess. — But  in  tiie 
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45(1  year  of  her  reign  another  act  was  framed  upon  those  which 
had  passed  previously:  under  this  Statute  with  a  few  alterations 
to  be  noticed  licreaiter,  the  fund  for  employing  the  poor,  and 
maintaining  those  who  are  incapable  of  labour,  is  raised  at  this  day. 
Many  well-informed  men  have  justly  deplored  the  evils  belonging 
to  the  present  system  of  poor  laws,  yet  they  have  seldom  agreed 
in  opinion  as  to  the  particular  source  to  which  they  ought 
to  be  referred.  The  endless  and  expensive  litigations  to  which 
it  has  given  birth,  are  not  among  the  least  pernicious  of  its  con<» 
sequences. 

The  extended  acquaintance  with  the  necessities,  the  vices  and 
occupations  of  the  poo:,  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the 
Society  for  bettering  their  condition,  and  increasing  their  cona^ 
forts,  enables  them  to  state  with  confidence  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  the  best  and  most  oeconomical  application  of  parochial 
funds,  is  that  which  tends  to  assist  and  encourage  industry  and 
good  management  among  the  poor  in  their  own  cottages,  in 
tlie  care  and  conduct  of  tneir  own  families,  and  in  placing  out 
their  children  at  an  early  age  in  a  course  of  employment.  In 
those  parishes  where  the  cottager  has  been  supplied  with  a  good 
cottage  and  garden,  and  the  means  of  keeping  his  cow,  at  a  fair 
and  moderate  rate,  the  labourers  are  among  the  stmliest  and 
most  orderly  men,  the  poor’s  rate  is  greatly  reduced,,  and  the 
value  of  the  landed  estate  much  improved.— Sec  the  Reports  of 
the  Society. 

For  our  part,  we  look  to  the  exertions  of  this  excellent  estab¬ 
lishment,  for  more  accurate  information,  juster  principles,  and 
greater  service  to  the  poor  and  to  the  community,  than  is  to  he 
derived  from  any  other  source  within  our  knowledge. — That 
their  humane  endeavours  may  abridge  the  labours  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  is  our  most  sincere  and  cordial  with  ! 


Art.  V.  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  By  Waiter  S<x)tt,  Esq.  Second 
Edition.  8vo.  pp.  334.  Longman  and  Co.  1805. 

looking  back  to  those  worst  of  feudal  times, 

When  disunited  Britain  ever  bled. 

Lost  in  eternal  broil - 

or,  as  the  writer  before  us  less  seriously  expresses  it,  wheu 

"  They  sought  the  beeves,  that  made  their  broth. 

In  England  and  in  Scotland  both," 

we  must  be  astonished  at  the  infatuation  of  those  politicians, 
bo  declaimed  so  violently  against  the  union  of  England  with 
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iu  neighbour  kingdoms.  The  miseries  which  both  the  soutbciu 
and  northern  parts  of  the  island  suffered,  long  after  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns  in  the  person  of  Janies^  are  incalculable. 
And,  were  they  not  authenticated  beyond  suspicion,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  history,  tradition,  and  almost  of  living  tcsti« 
mony,  tliey  would  appear  incredible.  The  miserable  inhabitanu 
of  the  border  (that  is,  of  the  countries  on  each  side  of  the  ever* 
disputed  limits  of  the  two  kingdoms)  in  times  of  war  and  faction, 
could  neither  acquire  property,  nor  assure  themselves  of  settled 
habitations.  For,  except  a  few  fortified  castles,  asylums  to  their 
respective  nations,  tliey  were  consumed  by  roving  clans  from 
llie  North,  or  by  armies  of  their  opponents,  equally  marauding, 
from  Uie  South.  Even  during  the  most  plighted  peace  (if  peace 
U  might  be  called)  it  was  usual  for  bands  of  robbers,  under  die 
name  of  knights  and  moss-troopers,  or  as  outlaws,  to  commit 
both  nightly  and  daily  depredations  on  their  defenceless  and 
unsuspecting  neighbours. 

1  n  such  a  state  of  manners,  amid  the  most  savage  ignorance, 
jt  may  u))j)ear  strange,  that  any  thing  even  assuming  the  sem¬ 
blance  ol  poetry,  should  l>c  cultivated.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  tlie  muse  of  poetry  is  not  exclusively  attendant  on  the 

piping  time”  of  |)eace :  nor  does  she  raise  her  voice  only  in 
concert  with  her  sisters,  amid  the  enjoyments  of  polished  inter-  ’ 
course  and  civilized  society.  We  know  that  the  wildest  barba¬ 
rians  of  the  North,  when  they  deluged  Europe  with  blood,  were 
aecompanied  by  their  |>oets,  and  revived,  if  they  did  not  intro¬ 
duce,  the  rude  hattle-songs  of  the  historic  and  prophetic  bards  of 
(icrinnny.  In  like  im'uiner,  the  ior<lly  baron,  as  well  as  the  bois¬ 
terous  clan,  and  the  marauding  banditti  of  the  border,  thought 
a  minstrel  an  indispimsable  attendant,  and  as  much  one  of  the 
household  ns  any  other  domestic.  In  time  of  war,  his  duty  was 
to  aeeompauy  the  armies,  and  to  inspire  the  soldiers  with  the 
martial  virtues,  or  rather  vices.  In  times  of  peace,  he  enlcr- 
taiued  the  guests  in  the  hall  of  rude  hospitality,  with  the  exploits 
of  his  master,  or  of  his  ancestors :  he  sung  their  feats  of  arms,  and 
their  dexterity  in  the  chase;  or  he  trilled  his  harp  in  praise  of 
tlic  iH'auty  of  his  patronesses,  and  sung  the  loves  and  the  genea¬ 
logy  of  the  family. 

“  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'*  in  particular,  has 
acquired  much  celebrity;  and  the  writer  before  us  pathetically 
entitles  his  |HTformance,  The  Liiy  of  the  last  Minstrel.”  lie 
tells  us.  that  border  scenes,  border  songs,  and  border  manners, 
were  the  lullabies  of  his  very  infancy.  He  must,  therefore,  l>c 
b<ner  qualitied  for  his  subject  than  most  poets,  whctlier  Scottidi 
or  English. 

Some  have  attempted,  and  even  some  of  our  brother  critics 
have  encouraged  the  attempt,  to  wrest  the  palm  of  cxccllenec 
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from  Dr.  Bojittie’s  Minstrel,  and  to  bestow  it  on  the  work  before 
us.  In  justice  to  the  manly  measures  and  sublime  morality  of 
that  performance,  we  must  protest  against  such  a  decision.  lu» 
deed,  we  cannot  see  how  any  |)uraliel  of  comparison  can  be 
drawn  between  the  works,  except  that  the  word  **  Minstrel  ”  oc¬ 
curs  in  both  their  titles. 

Hic  Edwin  of  Dr.  Ik'attie,  (not  exclusively  a  Scottish  Minstrel,) 
early  struck  with  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  Nature,  roves, 
delighted  but  bewildered,  through  her  enchanting  mazes,  impel¬ 
led,  rather  than  conducted,  by  tlie  amabilis  insunia  of  Fancy.  In 
this  **  progress*  of  his  ruling  passion,  led  by  untutored  genius,  he 
one  cveninij  visits  the  retreats  of  philosophic  Truth,  under  the 
ptrsoniticaiion  of  a  hermit;  and  learns  sublime  lessons  of  na¬ 
tural  and  moral  w  isdom  :  * 

**  Enraptur’d  by  the  hermit’s  strain,  the  youth 
Proceeds  tlie  path  of  science  to  explore,”  6cc, 

On  the  contrary,  the  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel”  is  the 
wild,  traditionary  lore  of  an  old  harper,  which  he  sings  to  the 
indulgent  car  of  Anne,  the  unfortunate  widow  of  Janies,  Duke 
of  Monnmiilh  and  Buccleugh,  beheaded  in  l683.  And,  though 
it  describes,  at  full  length,  the  romantic  manners  of  the  times — 
the  licentious  incursions  of  the  borderers,  their  poverty,  their 
pride,  tlu‘ir  rude  hospitality,  their  belief  in  goblins  and  witch- 
cruft,  and  their  passion  lor  arms,  tournaments,  and  single  com¬ 
bat;  yet  it  chieHv  comprises  events  which  have  licfallcn  the  clan 
and  family  of  the  Scolls,  lords  of  Hnccleugh.  We  should  judge 
ihc  author  to  he  a  dest  endant  of  this  family,  from  his  familiarity 
with  their  hisl(jry,  traditions,  and  private  anecdotes. 

'riuj  plan  of  the  poem  will  be  best  learned  from  the  author’s 
diort  preface. 

‘  The  poem,  now  otTcred  to  (he  public,  is  intended  to  illustrate  tlic 
customs  and  manners  which  anciently  prevailed  on  the  borders  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  The  inhabitants,  living  in  a  state  partly  pastoral  and 
party  warlike,  and  combining  habits  of  constant  depredation  with  the 
influence  of  a  rude  spirit  of  chivalry,  were  often  engaged  in  scenes  highly 
susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.  As  the  description  of  scenery  and 
manners  was  more  the  object  of  the  author,  than  a  combinod  and  regu¬ 
lar  narrative,  tlte  plan  of  the  ancient  metrical  romance  was  adopted* 
wliich  allows  greater  latitude  in  this  respect  than  would  be  consistent 
w  ith  the  dignity  of  a  regular  poem.  1  he  same  model  oftered  other  fa¬ 
cilities,  as  it  jx^rmits  an  occasional  alteration  of  measure,  which,  in  some 
degree,  authorises  the  changes  of  rythm  in  the  text.  The  machinery  also, 
adopted  from  popular  belief,  w’oold  have  seemed  puerile  in  a  p(x;m,  which 
did  not  partake  of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  ballad,  or  metrical  romance. 

For  these  reasons,  the  poem  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient 
Minstrel,  tlte  last  of  the  race,  who,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived 
the  Kcvoluuou,  might  liave  caught  somewhat  of  the  rehnement  of  mo« 
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dcm  poetry,  without  losing  the  simplicity  of  his  original  model.  The 
<late  of  (he  talc  itselt  is  about  the  ihiddle  of  the  lO'th  a  ntury,  when  most 
of  the  personages  actually  Hourished.  The  time  occupied  by  the  actiot 
is  three  nights  and  three  days.* 

Such  arc  the  outlines.  As  to  the  versification,  it  includes 
verses  of  all  sorts  and  all  sizes,  from  the  lively  sapphic  to  the 
gravest  her(»ie ;  and  some,  which,  were  it  not  for  their  imagery 
and  sentiment,  would  be  no  verses  at  all.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
not  deny  that  they  are  generally  appropriate  to  the  speaker, 
and  to  tlie  occasion. 

llie  Last  Minstrel  is  thus  modestly,  but  auspiciously,  intro¬ 
duced. 

*  Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strayed. 

And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 

And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 

But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild. 

The  old  man  raised  his  face  and  smiled ; 

And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye. 

With  all  a  ^K)ct’s  cxtacy  ! 

In  varying  cadence,  spft  or  strong. 

He  sw'ept  the  sounding  chords  along  5  j 

The  present  st'cne,  the  future  lot  j 
H  is  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot : 

Cold  dididcncc,  and  age’s  frost. 

In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 

Kach  blank,  in  fiuthless  memory  void, 
llie  poet>  glowing  thought  supplied  $ 

And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 

Twas  thus  the  Latest  Minstrel  sung.’  p.  I6. 

We  must  now'  expect,  w  hen  we  listen  to  the  Minstrel,  tliose 
irn'gular  measures,  aud  that  uncontiouled  enthusiasm  of  song, 
w  hich  may  characterise  one,  wiio,  though  he  survives  the  Revo- 
lution,  and  may  l)c  supposed  “  to  catch  something  of  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  modern  poetry,  still  does  not  lose  the  simplicity  of  his 
oiiginal  model.”  The  fnllow'ing;  is  his  description  of  William  of 
l>e^or:une,  a  knight  sent  hy  the  Lady  of  Buceleugh  on  the  dread¬ 
ful  errand  of  recovering  a  book  ot  magic  from  the  grave  of  a 
famous  conjurer,  Michael  Scott,  buried  in  Melrose  Abbey,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 

,  ^  XXI. 

*  A  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he. 

As  e’er  couched  border  lance  by  knee  : 

T  hrough  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  moss. 

Blindfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross; 

By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 

Had  b)tfied  Percy’s  best  blood- hou nds ; 

]n  Kske,  or  Liddell,  fords  were  none. 

But  be  would  ride  them  one  by  one ; 
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Alike  to  him  was  time,  or  tide* 

December's  snow,  or  July's  pride ; 

Alike  to  him  was  tide,  or  time. 

Moonless  midnight,  or  mattin  prime. 

I  Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand. 

As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland  j 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 

By  England’s  king  and  Scotland's  queen.*  pp.  30, 

When  this  adventurous  warrior  arrives  at  Melrose,  he  is  shewa 
the  magician's  grave,  by  a  very  aged  monk,  who  alone,  as  hit 
iViciid,  had  been  trusted  \vitb  the  dreadful  secret.  The  bard  ex* 

[  hihks  a  tine  moonlight  vi^w  of  the  abbey.  A  Gothic  cathedral, 

I  aitli  its  painted  windows,  never  looked  better  in  soug. 

xt. 

I  *  The  moon  on  the  cast  oriel  shone. 

Through  slender  sliafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliated  tracer)'  combined  i 
Thou  would' St  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand, 

'Tw'ixt  poplars  straight,  the  osier  wand. 

In  many  a  freaki^  knot,  had  twined ; 

Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done. 

And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 

The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint. 

Shewed  many  a  prophet  and  many  a  saint, 
n  Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ) 

iFiill  in  tlie  midst  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 

The  moon- beam  kissed  the  holy  pane. 

And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain.*  pp.  50,  51. 

Tiiis  book  of  magic,  and  a  goblin  page  to  Lord  Cranstoun, 
(taken  from  the  history  of  Gilpin  Horner,  an  elf  well-known 
in  Scotland,)  perform  most  of  the  nodos  vindice  diznos,  in  this 
poem.  On  Deloraine’s  return,  he  met‘ts  with  this  Lord  Crans- 
toun ;  wIk)  Ix'iiig  of  a  hostile  family,  a  fight  ensues,  in  which 
the  weary  moss-ttooper  is  wounded  and  unhorsed.  The  victor 
leaves  his  mischievous  goblin  page  to  staunch  the  borderer’s 
Wounds.  This  imp  espies  the  mighty  book  whose  iron  clasps 
*  refuse  to  be  unclosed,  till  besmeared  by  the  cliristened  !)loo<l  of 

J  the  weltering  Delorjiine;  and  reads  some  of  the  spells,  that  “  made 

I  a  nut-shell  seem  a  gilded  barge,  Stc.;”  but,  he  is  forced  by  a  sn|><v 

^  tior  power  to  forbear  his  studies.  Afterwards,  in  the  form  of  a 

^  playmate,  with  fiendish  intent,  he  decoys  the  heir  of  Bueck  ugh 

,|  hoin  home;  and,  with  hit  fingers  long  and  lean,”  would  have 

i  t'ripplcd  or  strangled  the  child.  But,  in  crossing  a  stream,  the 

\  magic  book  obliges  him  to  re- assume  his  elfish  8ha{>c.  His  pro- 

i  ptiisiiy  to  miscliief  however,  is  gratified;  for  ibis  young  heir  of 

I  VoL.  1 1.  G  Bucclciigh 
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Burclougii  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Englibli :  sad  t'cuds  follow 
U'lucM  n  them  jmd  their  neighlwum,  iuid  the  war-heneons  blaze 
€>ii  every  side.  We  think  the  bard  »  description  of  two  warrior 
meeds,  us  their  riders  arc  preparing  for  combat^  is  rarely  excelled, 
by  Hoiucr,  or  by  INndur. 

*  Their  very  coursers  seemed  to  know, 

»  i  That  each  was  other  s  mortal  foe ; 

And  snorted  tire,  w  iicn  wheerd  around. 

To  give  each  knight  his  vantage  ground.**— 

*  The  meeting  ot  these  champions  proud, 

,  Seemed  like  the  bursting  thunder-cloud.*’ 

When  the  armies  of  each  nation  meet  for  fight,  the  heralih 
propose  that  a  single  combat  shall  decide  the  (juarrel.  Richard 
of  Musgravc,  for  the  Imglish,  is  to  fight  William  of  Dcloraine, 
\\lu)in  Lord  Cranstouii,  personates.  This  nobleman  is  ena- 
iiionrcd  of  Murgartt,  “  the  flower  of  Teviot;”  but  a  mortal 
foe  to  tlie  house  of  her  frilher.  ^iusgreave  is  slain;  the  heir  of 
Ihiceleiigh  is  restored  :  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  CranSf- 
tonn  obtains  the  hand  of  Margaret.  The  two  clans  arc  rocon- 
filed:  the  two  nations  arrant  p<'acc  again  ;  and  ail  arc  invited  to 
lb  a  :.\liolin  easfic,  to  celebrate  the  nuptials.  The  boundless 
fi^iiviiy  and  luj.'^pitality  of  the  times  are  richly  pourliayed. 

VI. 

*  The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon  ; 

T’was  now  the  merry  hour  of  noun. 

And  in  ihc  lotfry- arched  hall 
Wa>  spread  the  gorgeous  festival  : 

Steward  .iml  Mjuirc,  with  heedful  haste. 

Marshalled  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 
r.ices,  with  ready  blade,  were  there. 

The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share  : 

OVt  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane. 

And  princely  prncot  k’s  gildctl  train. 

And  oVr  the  lx\ar-head,  garnished  brave. 

And  cygnet  from  St.  M.ary’s  w\avc  j 
O’er  pt.innigan  and  Vfni>on, 

Tfie  priest  had  spoke  his  b  iiison. 

*1  hen  rose  the  riot  and  the  din. 

Above,  t)ene3th,  without,  within  ! 

For  from  the  lofty  balcony, 
n»  ng  crumixit,  shalm,  and  psaltery  ; 

Ttiolr  clanging  bowds  old  warriors  quaffed, 

1  otuUy  tlwry  st>okc,  and  loudly  laughed  ; 

V>’hi.M't  icxl  voung  knights,  in  tone  more  mild. 

To  ladies  fair  ; — and  ladies  smiled. 

TIjr  hooiled  liawks,  high  perched  on  be^am, 

TIk*  clamour  joined  with  whistling  scream. 

And 
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Arxi  flapped  their  wingSj  oud  shook  their  bellV 
In  coiii'cit  with  the  st^hounds'  yells. 

Jiound  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wiue> 

I’roin  Hounlcaux,  Orlcaus,  or  tlie  Rhine; 

•  T  heir  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply, 

And  rdl  is  mirth  and  revelry.*  p.  1/4.  175. 

The  goblin  page,  however,  not  yet  conjured  dow’n,  incites 
the  gm‘st5  to  quarrel  over  their  cups  \  and  even  venU  liis  malic#?; 
hy  inierrupiing  the  hearty  mirth  of  his  fellovr  8cr>’ants  in  the 
buttery ;  till  the  Lady  of  ihicclengh  bids  the  minstrels  of  each 
nation  tell  tlieir  simple  tales,  and  soothe. the  discord  into  peace 
and  harinony.  I'lie  hhigli  .li  minstrel  is  a  favourite  in  “  haughty 
Henry’s  court.”  And,  it  is  said, 

*  The  gentle  Surrey  lov’d  his  lyre-— 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey’s  fame  V 

Tliose  recitations  are  highly  characteristic;  we  regret  that  we 
mnuot  give  them  to  our  readers.  The  mischievous  goblin  is 
now  to  be  remanded  to  bis  brother  imps.  He  had  constantly 
cried  out,  nol)ody  knew  w'hy,  I,o%t  I  lost !  lost  I  He  now  ex¬ 
claim'?,  I'omtd !  found !  found!  While  a  spirit,  said  to  be  that 
of  Michael  Scott,  enveloped  in  magic  horrors,  .c.xclaims,  (iyl- 
BiN,  come!”— and  he  vanishes  in  a  clap  of  thunder.  1 1  a  migtt 
iu  stria  diicunt :  the  tale  closes  in  a  solemn  manner,  with  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  soul  of  the  conjuror ;  and 
prayers  and  pious  requiems,  too  awful  for  the  occasion,  are 
chanted  hy  the  holy  fathers,  over  his  grave.  As  they  are  the  last 
words  of  the  last  Minstie);  we  must  give  them  to  our  readers. 

*  HYMN  ron  THE  DEAD. 

‘  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 

When  heaven  aiidecirth  shall  pass  away, 

What  f)Owrr  shall  be  the  sinner’s  stay  } 

How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

Wlien  shrl\*elling  like  a  parched  scroll, 

T  he  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 

Wheii  louder  yet,  and  yet  more,  dread, 

Swells  the  high  trump  tlut  wakes  tlie  dead  > 

O!  on  that  clay,  that  wrathful  day, 

When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay. 

Re  Thou  the  trembling  sinner’s  stay, 

1  hough  heaven  aud  earth  shall  pass  away  T  pp.  201, 20'i. 

Wc  ha\x*  received  so  much  plcaiiure  in  perusing  this  work, 
tlmt  we  arc  unwillintj  to  pHiiicuhirize  its  faults.  We  might, 
liouever,  submit  to  il»e  ingenious  writer,  wliellitT  it  would  not 
a  considerable  inquuveuteut,  if  the  purposes  to  be  kuswered 
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by  the  Lady’s  anxiety  to  possess  the  magic  boak,  and  by  the 
knight's  exertions  in  procuring  it,  were  more  apparent  to  the 
reader,  and  had  a  more  evident  effect  on  the  progress  and  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  po<*m.  While  the  book  is  in  tne  grave  of  the 
enchanter,  and  while  it  is  in  the  clutclies  of  the  eoblin,  it  raises 
our  expectations  beyond  what  it  afterward  cratines  :  and  yet  it 
might  easily  have  been  employed  to  great  advantage,  on  behalf 
of  the  embarrassed  lovers.  The  goblin,  loo,  might,  with  better 
management,  have  been  less  ambiguously  characteristic  of  the 
imp  of  discord  ;  for  though  his  inniignant  machinations  may  be 
traced  as  the  cause  of  kindling  the  torch  of  war,  yet  the  reader 
does  not  discover  it  without  investii^ation. 

We  think  also,  that  some  of  the  liberties  taken  by  the  author, 
with  the  versification  and  phraseology,  though  evidently  dc 
signed,  were  scarcely  desireablc :  they  may  be  minstrelsy,  but 
they  are  not  poetry ;  they  might  pass  when  accompanied  by  tha 
harp;  but  the  deliberate  critic  detects  them.  Wc  hardly  know 
flow  to  excuse  suck  lines  as  these,  even  sanctioned  as  they  are 
by  classical  example  and  modern  usage ; 

'  And  w  hen  the  priest  his  death  prayer  had  prayd* 

*  How  could  I  name  love’s  very  name?* 

* 

*  He  iighed  a  sigh,  and  prayed  a  prayer*  • 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Scott  has  qualified  his  minstrel  w  ith  abilities 
and  disabilities  so  extremely  n  proj)os,  that  nothing  can  justly  be 
imputed  to  him  as  a  failure  :  and,  indeed,  we  like  the  old  harper 
so  well,  that  we  shoukl  be  very  glad  to  find,  thrit  he  has  left  bc- 
liind  him  in  the  family  sundry  MSS.,  from  w’hich  we  maybe 
favoured  with  **  more  last  words”  of  the  last  Minstrel  of  the 
Horder. 

There  are  two  or  three  episodes  introduced,  mostly  at  the  lie- 
ginnings  of  the  Cantos:  such  as,  the  Minstrers  recollection  of  his 
st>n,  slain  in  war  ;  and  of’  his  aged  preceptor  in  the  art  of  min¬ 
strelsy.  At  the  end  of  the  second  Canto,  the  old  man,  season¬ 
ably  for  himself,  and  for  tlie  reader  too,  is  cheered  by  the 
duchess'  page  with  a  goblet  of  wine ;  of  which  he  takes  a  draught, 
so  long,”  so  deep,”  so  zealously.” 

The  volume  concludes  with  about  150  pages  of  Notes,  illui- 
trative  of  Border  manners,  and  of  family  history,  which  arc  very 
useful  and  entertaining.  That  our  readers  w  ill  lie  higiily  gratified 
and  interesU'd  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  we  cannot  entertain 
a  doubt ;  we  ft'cl  pleasure  in  introducing  them  to  a  delightful 
re|>nst,  which  frequently  combines  with  the  minor  charm  of 
novelty,  those  of  c.xciuisilc  measure,  sentiment,  imagery,  and 
diction. 
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A!t,  VI.  History  of  all  the  pAfcnts  and  Transactions  which  have  taken 
place  in  India ;  containing  the  Ncgociations  of  the  British  Government 
rclaiivc  to  the  glorious  Success  ot  the  late  War.  By  His  Excellency 
the  Most  Noble  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Governor  General  of  India. 
&c.  &c.  410.  pp.  263.  price  10s.  6d.  Stockdale.  London.  1805. 

FUOM  the  manner  in  which  this  extraordinary  prt>duction  it 
announced,  the  unsuspecting  reader  might  imagine,  that  it 
ii  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Noble  Marquis,  who  so  lately  filled 
the  high  and  itii}>onuiii  o dice  of  Governor  General  of  India. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  fact  is, 
that  his  dispatches  to  tlie  Court  of  Directors,  having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  by  the  capture  of  the  ship  that  was 
bringing  them  to  Great  Britain,  were  thought  to  present  so 
strong  a  counterpart  to  that  ambition  and  intrigue,  with  which 
the  Government  of  P'rance  is  charged  in  Europe,  that  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  publish  them  in  tlie  Monitcitr,  From  thence,  after 
being,  no  doubt,  pretty  well  garbled,  and  some  think  perverted 
to  answer  the  political  purposes  of  the  Gallic  publisher,  they  are 
brought  before  the  British  public.  The  motives  which  induced 
the  publication  in  France  are  visible  in  every  page; — an  op 
portunity  was  not  to  be  lost  of  exposing  the  inordinate  ambition 
of  Great  Britain  in  India,  as  a  counter|xirt,  perhaps,  to  French 
opacity  in  Europe. 

The  Mahratta  empire,  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  sudden 
rise  among  the  nations  of  llindosiati,  within  the  last  150  years, 
favoured  by  the  bloody  contentions  for  pow'cr  between  the  sons 
*nd  successors  of  Aurengzebe,  than  for  the  extraordinary  nature 
•f  its  constitution.  In  this,  it  resembles  nothing  modern ;  but 
rather  the  feudal  institutions  of  our  forefathers,  or  the  military 
tenures  introduced  by  the  Norman  Conqueror.  The  govern- 
nicnt  of  this  great  military  aristocracy,  comprising  the  western 
branch  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  resides  at  I’oonah  ;  about  1()0 
•piles  inland,  S.  E.  of  Bombay.  It  consists  of  about  tweniy- 
hve  great  chiefs,  or  mcmliers,  who  acknowledge  for  their  head, 
rcprcsentiitive,  The  Pbishwa  ;  a  Brahmin  descended  from  u 
family  of  the  sacred  cast,  which,  during  a  century,  under  the 
name  of  minister,  has  exercised  the  riglits,  and  enjoyed  tlie 
prerogatives  of  Royalty.  Among  these  chiefs,  foui  or  five,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Peishwa,  possess  great  power,  extensive  territories, 
ample  revenues,  and  large  armies.  Their  soldiery,  indeed,  ge¬ 
nerally  surtered  from  insutficiency  of  pay,  but  the  lands  ol  their 
neighbours  usually  compensated  that  inconvenience.  As  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  power  in  the  family  of  the  Mogul  dcclincH.!,  the  en- 
pfoachments  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  their  acquisition  of  territory 
increased,  and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  unrestrained  by  British 
all  India  W6»uld,erc  this,  have  felt  the  grasp  ot  their  rnpa- 
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city.  Of  the  minons  ellVcts  of  a  Mahintta  war,  it  is  hard  to 
fonu  an  adequalf*  idea  in  l‘Aii«)|>e.  'J’lieir  unales  of 

horse,  render  the  destruction  as  rapid  andcoinnlelc  nsthe  raTa;:rs 
Af  invading  locnsts.  Properly  to  dcscrilie  the  desolation,  we 
borrow  the  striking  language  of  llastern  po(‘lrv:  “  The  lawt 
before  them  h  as  the  garden  of  Kden  ;  and  behind  them  a$  the 
uiidcrncss*' 

From  this  desolating  plague,  the  provinces  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  and  its  iinmediaie  allies,  were  alone  exempted.  Fn** 
quent  wars  iuid  contentions  t'lnbroilcd  ilie  cliicfs  among  tlit  m- 
selves,  all  bt'ing  e(|ually  slung  by  the  two  incompatible  pn^sioib, 
that  of  estublisliiug  immense  armies,  and  that  of  amassing  pro¬ 
digious  wtalih.  In  India,  every  native  prinpe,  even  one  whose 
abstemious  principles  may  deny  him  the  expenditure,  on  his  own 
person,  of  a  sum  equal  to  tiic  maintenance  of  a  day  labouRv, 
IS  anxious  to  accumulate  riches,  lleuec  itie  Mahrutta  chiefs, 
when  ill  peace,  fell  tlie  miseries  attached  to  poverty,  far  more 
severely  than  in  war;  because,  while  war  was  most  congenial 
to  their  dispositions,  it  enabled  them  to  gratify  their  love  of 
money,  by  plunder.  I'he  two  most  powerful  chiefs,  Sciiuleah  mul 
llolkar,  possessed  armies  and  revenues  equal  to  those  of  great 
kingdoms.  Aware  of  their  danger,  from  the  vicinity  and  tlaily 
increasing  power  of  the  British  Empire,,  they , .endeavoured  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  means  of  Europt  an  otlicers  and  tactics, 
(though  indeed  with  the  Company’s  acquiescence)  as  the  fall  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  had  left  the  Company  i 
Government  in  security,  and  without  a  rival,  liut  the  greut 
armies  constantly  muintained  by  Sciudeah  and  llolkar,  were 
viewed  by  the  British  Ciovernment  with  jealousy;  and  eventn 
soon  brought  Uiat  jealousy  into  action,  llolkar  advanced  to¬ 
ward  Poonah,  with  u  view  to  extort  money  from  the  JVishwa, 
under  some  pretence,  though  w  hat  it  w  ius  does  not  very  plainly 
appear.  'Fhe  English  Resident  there  was  directed  to  press  ii|K)n 
the  latter  the  necessity  of  his  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Eng-i 
lish  Government,  taking  a  body  of  their  troops  into  his  pay,  and 
assigning  for  their  maintenance  pari  of  his  icrritory.  Aware  of 
the  clanger  to  be  ap[)rt'hcr.ded  from  admitting  such  |K)werful 
auxiliaries  into  the  liciirl  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  also,  foreseeing  the  unpopularity  of  such  a  proceeding,  he 
repealed ly  IV fused  hb  eoneurrcuce.  llojkar  continued  advanc¬ 
ing;  and,  with  an  army  of  twenty-eight  hutlaliou.s,  of  which 
fourteen  were  eommanded  l)y  Europeans,  and  with  a  most  for¬ 
midable  urtilh'iy,  he  beat  the  united  forces  of  Sciudeah  and  the 
Peisbwa.  The  latter,  fearing  to  fall  intcj  tiie  bauds  of  his  enemy, 
fled  toward  the  sea  eoasl ;  the  government  of  Boml>ay  received 
him  under  its  prolt*etion,  and  the  tivaiy  being  again  veheinciilly 
urged  upou  him  in  the  inouietiUi  of  his  distress,  his  Ibrec'd  ac- 
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quie<*cenrc  sanctioned  tlie  interference  of  the  Company’s  Go¬ 
vernment;  and  hence  all  the  late  events  that  have  occurred  in  the. 
Muliratta  empire  followed,  as  matters  of  course,  'fhe  restoration 
of  the  Peishwa  to  the  musnnd  was  the  etFcct  of  this  treaty.  The 
political  horizon  in  Knropc  now  became  clouded,  and  Scindeah, 
though  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Peishwa,  was  requested  to  form 
a  similar  treaty  with  that  entered  into  by  the  head  of  his  own 
eoverninent.  Sudiciently  powerful  already,  he  could  not  coin- 
jirehend  the  necessity  of  taking  British  troops  into  his  pay,  and 
thereby  adding  to  the  strength  of  a  state  already  siittieiently 
strong  to  overwhelm  the  native  powers  of  India.  His  refusal 
was  considered  as  ground  of  otfcnce.  The  treaty  w'as  offered 
and  urged  repeatedly,  nd  immediate  war  was  threatened  in 
case  of  refusal.  The  Pajah  of  Perar,  who  is  head  of  the  east¬ 
ern  branch  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  saw  the  destructive  torrent 
approaching;  and,  fully  assured  that  himself  was  within  the 
reach  of  its  ravages,  he  endeavoured  to  guard  against  its  clfects 
hy  forming  an  alliance  with  Scindcah,  the  basis  of  which  was 
n  determination  to  guard  their  respective  rights  and  possessiuiu 
against  all  invaders.  No  treaty  ever  producetl  worse  effects  to 
its  framers.  The  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta,  endeavoured  to 
ilisorganize  the  army  of  Scindeah,  hy  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  all  the  Europeans  in  his  service  ;  and  by  dint  of  intrigue,  de¬ 
tached  among  others,  the  jMeneli  General  Perron^  who  was 
Chief  in  Command.  This  otheer,  nevertheless,  did  not  reap  all 
the  fruits  of  his  treachery;  twentv-two  lacks  of  rupees,  about 
2(i0,000l.  left  by  him  in  Agra,  antf  claimed  us  private  property, 
b(‘ing  declared  public  treasure,  aud,  as  such,  given  to  the  liritish 
nnuy.  In  vain  did  the  hill  forts  of  Seindeah,  rising  to  the  clouds, 
and  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forests  of  Herar,  hitherto  unexplored 
by  the  eye  of  an  European,  oppose  tlie  armies  of  Hiiiain.  De¬ 
feat  and  ruin  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  a  few  short 
months  saw  the  two  confederated  chiefs  deserted  by  their  friends, 
dcsrltuic  of  arms  and  treasure,  stripped  of  the  largi’st  part  of 
their  dominions,  and  reduced  to  unconditional  submissioo. 

Hitherto  Holkar  had  avoided  the  storm.  The  uhnoxious  pro- 
posiil  of  taking  Prilish  troops  into  his  pay,  does  not  ap|)eur  by 
the  Noble  Governor  General’s  dispatches  to  have  been  made  to 
him.  Such  a  step  if  taken  earlier,  might  have  induced  this 
powerful  chieftain  to  unite  with  Scindeah,  and  the  Herar  Uajali. 
But  divide  et  impera,  a  maxim  well  understood  on  this  occu- 
sion,  forbad  precipitation,  and  not  till  after  the  two  former 
chiefs  were  subdued,  was  Holkar  called  upon  to  form  a  in  aly 
w  itii  tlie  Goinpany,  and  take  part  of  their  troops  into  hU  pay. 
Here  we  would  obs(*i vc,  that  had  the  dispulehi*s  whieli  form  the 
stthstauce  of  this  niihlicalion,  appeared  througli  any  other  me¬ 
dium  than  that  ot  iho  Moniteur,  we  should  have  looked  for 
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strong  proofs  that  the  Mahratta  Chiefs  corresponded  with  the 
French  Government,  and  were  forming  comhinntio!)s  against 
the  British  interest  in  India,  before  measures  of  violence  and 
blooilshed  had  been  adopted.  Such  proofs  may  exist;  their 
non-appeaiancc  in  this  work,  is  not  decisive  to  the  contrary; 
their  publication  could  hardly  be  expected  from  the  French 
Govemnient,  as  it  would  be  betraying  their  own  friends.  But 
if  this  sanguinary  war  w  as  really  undertaken  without  such  proofs, 
then,  we  thinks  that  however  its  authors  may  look  forward  with 
confidence,  as  mere  politicians,  to  an  acquittal  before  an  earthly 
tribunal,  there  is  another  which  cannot  err,  where  the  authors 
of  all  wars  will  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  eternal  justice, 
and  receive  a  sentence  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  opini¬ 
ons  of  men.  We  see  but  little  indeed,  from  what  is  before  us,  to 
evince  that  this  war  was  either  just  or  necessary.  The  morality 
and  policy  of  the  Mahratta  war,  will  probably  engage  the  at¬ 
tention  of  parliament ;  and  as  a  measure  of  precaution  and  fore¬ 
sight,  it  will,  no  doubt,  find  abettors,  and  its  advisers  may  even 
demand  applause.  We  envy  not  the  man  who  can  boast,  that 
he  found  only  twenty-five  millions  of  British  subjects  in  India, 
and  tliat  he  doubled  the  number.  To  have  disarmed  her 
enemies  by  acts  of  steady  magnanimity  and  benevolence,  to 
have  doubled  the  number  of  her  friends  and  allies,  hy  moderation 
and  gentleness,  would  have  been  far  more  substantial  praise. 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  pre-judge  the  question,  especially  when 
the  didieulty  of  exercising  such  awfully  responsible  duties  as 
those  of  a  Governor-General  of  India  b  considered. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Holkar  was  the  last  to  be 
attacked ;  and  his  ruin  was  only  protracted  for  a  while,  by  the 
bravery  and  attachment  of  his  troops,  and  his  own  resources 
and  valour.  All  proved  in  vain.  His  fate  was  still  more  dis¬ 
astrous  than  that  of  Scindeah,  and  in  his  overthrow,  though 
attended  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  the  Company’s  army.  Great 
Britain  saw  at  her  feet  the  last  enemy  which  had  dared  to  con¬ 
tend  with  her  for  inde|>endence  on  the  plains  of'Hindostan. 
The  Great  Mogul,  Shaii  Alum,  poor,  aged,  and  deprived  of 
tight,  had  long  extended  his  feeble  arms  toward  Bengal,  and 
implored  assistance  for  the  fallen  house  of  Titnour ;  but  in  vain. 
The  Mahnittas  held  his  dominions  and  family  as  their  own,  To 
restore  him  even  to  a  nominal  sovereignty  was  an  act  highly 
meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  every  good  Alussulmun,  and  while 
this  deed  of  kindness  became  useful  in  weakening  the  enemies 
of  his  house,  it  had  all  the  appearance,  and  actually  partook  of 
the  nature,  of  substantial  justice. 

^Vhile  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm  have  thus  agitated  the 
political  world  in  Asia,  and  we  lament  the  fall  of  many  thou- 
iaodi  of  brave  men  oa  each  side,  we  hope  these  dreadful  bursts 
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of  violence  have  passed  away,  never  to  be  renewed.  The  mild 
Uws  of  Great  Hritain  bestow  numberless  benefits ;  and  security 
in  person  and  property  are  reali;^d  to  the  inhabitants  ol'  India, 
beyond  whatever  they  have  exi>erienced  since  the  sera  of  the 
Mulioinetan  conquest.  They  may  now  hope  for  a  lonj^  repose 
from  religious  persecution,  and  Muliratta  viohnee.  tifty  iniU 
lions  of  subjecu  enjoy  a  liappiness  after  which  their  forefathers 
sighed  in  vain.  Slavery  is  unknown  to  India;  justice  isaccessi* 
ble  to  the  poorest  peasant,  and  oppression  Glides  its  head.  We 
know  and  believe,  that  there  is  a  su()erintending  power,  **  in 
whose  hand  an  empire  weighs  a  grain,*’  which  converts  even  the 
ambition  of  man  to  its  own  wise  and  beneficent  purposes.  Long 
buried  amidst  a  darkocss  the  most  profound,  the  slumbering 
Brahmin  begins  to  raise  his  head,  and  views  and  fears  the 
approaching  light  of  reason  and  truth.  He  trembles  for  the 
fall  of  his  numerous  idols,  and  painfully  anticipates  the  de¬ 
sertion  of  his  dark  temples,  which  time,  ignorance,  and  super- 
(»tition  have  rendered  inexpressibly  sacred.  The  Mahometan, 
equally  ignorant,  and  equally,  bigoted,  already  begins  to  ask, 
what  is  truth  ?**  Led  by  these  great  events,  Iruth,  we  trust,  is 
about  to  illumine  the  Eastern  world  ;  and  if  the  God  of  Truth 
have  decreed  it,  who,  or  what,  shall  impede  her  progress  ?  As 
friends  of  mental  improvement,  and  human  happinei^s,  we  rejoice 
in  the  persuasion,  that  India  will  soon  feci,  in  various  forms,  and  to 
a  wide  extent,  the  meliorating  influence  of  genuine  Christianity ; 
and  that  her  connexion  with  Great  Britain  will  issue  in  her  re¬ 
ception  of  the  best  of  blessings,  and  her  delight  in  the  pure  and 
l)euevolent  morality  of  the  Gospel. 


Art.  VII.  Dr.  Priestley’s  Notes  on  the  Scriptures,  concluded 
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fourth  and  last  volume  comprises  the  notes  and  para- 
^  phrases  on  the  Epistles,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  The 
fpistles  of  Paul  are  not  placed  in  the  promiscuous  order  which 
they  occupy  in  ttie  common  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
arc  disposed  according  to  the  supposed  dates  of  their  compo* 
sition  ;  in  which  Dr.  r,  closely  follows  the  judicious  statements 
of  Lardner,  In  this  part  of  his  work  the  annotator  has  evidently 
employed  peculiar  pains  and  address:  for  whicli,  indeed,  be 
had  pressing  reasons.  With  all  the  benefit  of  his  reserves 
and  qualifications,  his  task  was  hard.  Notwithstanding  the  de¬ 
nial  of  the  inspiration  of  these  epistles — the  bold  charges  of  ig¬ 
norance,  Jewish  prejudices,  and  inconclusive  reasoning — and  the 
convenient  covert  of  accommodated  and  figurative  language ; 
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it  is  a  most  diffinilt  thin^,  indeed,  to  recast  the  a|)OstoIic  writingi 
in  the  mould  of  inmiern  Socinianism. 

To  follow  Dr  P.  through  the  application  of  his  scheme  to  the 
wliole  scope,  or  to  the  particular  passages,  of  the  several  epistles, 
uould  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  review:  that  invesiigatioti 
t\ill  highly  U  comc  the  serious  and  studious  reader.  Hut  He 
may,  perhaps,  assist  such  an  inquiry,  by  a  brief  notice  of  hIiui 
appear  to  he  Dr.  P.*s  main  priucip/ts  of  interpretation. 

The  chief  of  these  principles  is,  that  the  epistles,  though  a 

very  useful  part  of  the  canon  of  scripture,**  are  “  certaiulvof 
much  less  conset|uence  than  the  others;**  that  they  “  were  noi 
intended,  by  the  writers,  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  church  in 
all  ages;’*  and  that  there  is  not  anv  ap|)earancc  of  the  writers** 
imagining  themselves  to  he  inspireif  in  the  composition  of  these 
letters.  Vol.  iv.  p.  3.  ()• 

In  opposition  to  these  nnwarrantahle  assumptions,  we  have 
the  strongest  grounds  of  scriptural  evidence  for  iilHrming,  that 
the  dispimsation  of  the  Spirit  by  the  ministry*  of  the  apostles,  was 
essential  to  r(uiiplcte  the  revelation  of  Cliristianity  ;  tluU  tlfis  was 
the  design  of  the  I^)rd  Jesus,  in  the  commission  which  he  gate 
to  those'  honoured  messengers;  that  for  the  execution  of  this  de¬ 
sign  they  were  (pialified  l)y  the  perpetual  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  guide  them  into  all  twi’tii;  tluit  under  this  eoui- 
luission  they  acted  with  strict  lideiity  and  infallible  certainty,  i;i 
all  that  thnf  taught ^  whether  by  speaking  or  by  writing,  on  the 
subject  of  Christianity  ;  tliat  their  authority,  iti  all  luaiters  of  re¬ 
ligion,  was  virtually  and  really  the  authority  of  Christ  himself; 
and  that  the  presumptuous  despiser  was  guilty  of  rejecting, 
**  not  man  hut  (h>d,  who  had  given  to  them  his  Holy  S}>uii.** 
Dr.  I*,  admilled  that  the  apostles  were  honest  and  faithful  im  n. 
AVith  what  face  then,  could  he  assert,  or  can  any  of  hi>  fol¬ 
lowers  receive,  such  audacious  blasphemies  against  the  infal¬ 
lible  truilt,  and  tiie  t]t*?ignedly  penuaiicnt  use  of  the  apostolic 
I'pistlc'i,  when  the  writers  of  those  epistles  hold  hfnguage  like 
the  following ?  “  We  speak  the  wisdom  of(jod  in  a  inyi»tery, 
the  hidden  wisdom  which  (iod  hath  revealed  unto  iii  by  his 
Spirit :  which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man’s 
w  isdom  ti  achcth,  but  w  hich  the  Holy’  (ihost  teacheth.  c 
have  the  mind  of  Christ.  W  c  are  not  as  many  who  corrupt  the 
word  ofCjod;*  hut  tis  of  siueerity,  but  as  of  God,  in  the  sight 

*  Yet  Dr.  r.  icruplcs  not  repeatedly  to  charge  these  holy  and  vcocr- 
able  men,  not  only  with  itrconclusive  rcasoniug,  but  with  putiiug  fal^C 
eoustruitioiis  upon  many  passages  cited  by  them  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  How  awtully  applicable  is  tlic  declaration  of  our  Lord,  **  He 
that  wnlketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  gocth,”  or  to  wlrat 
lengths  of  impiety  his  etroucuus  system  may  lead  him  ! 
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ufGodj  ipctik  we  in  Christ.  The  things  that  1  write  unto  you 
nre  the  coiuinaiuiments  ot*  the  Lord.  \V  e  are  of  God.  He  that 
iuoaciliGod  he^ircti)  us:  he  that  is  not  of  God  lienreth  not  us. 
Hereby  know  we  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error.*’ 

If  our  readers  desire  to  see  a  judicious  and  satisfactory  proof 
of  these  positions,  they,  will  find  it  in  An  Eu(]uiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles;”  by  the 
Uev.  W  .  Parry,  of  W  yinoiidley. 

Auothi'r  principle  of  interpretation,  which  Dr.  P.,  in  common 
ivith  other  Socinian  writets,  applies  to  tiie  New  Testament,  is, 
the  supposition  that  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  is  so  be¬ 
clouded  with  extravagant  metaphors,  ohscure  allusions,  and 
harsh  idioms,  that  its  genuine  meaning  lies  at  a  very  remote  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  apparent  signiticatiou.  VPe  are  warranted  in 
drawing  the  conclusion  to  this  extent,  by  observing  the  uniform 
munirer  of  enttlilg  many  troublesome  knots,  whiclt  is  adopted  in 
tlie  volumes  before  us.  VVe  readily  admit  that  the  scriptures  aro 
written  in  a  style  and  idiom  peculiar  to  the  countiy,  religion, 
and  hahlts  of  the  w  riters,  and  that  a  correct  acquaintance  with 
Jev.i>li  literature  is  a  qualification  necessary  to  an  interpreter  of 
the  ducred  hooks.  Hut  we  are  [icrsuuded  that  the  farthest  extent 
to  wliieh  this  principle  can  be  fairly  carried,  is  entirely  consist¬ 
ent  wiili  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  which  should  characteri/.c 
a  hook,  intended  to  be  the  guideof  fuilh,  and  morals,  to  ail  the 
children  of  men,  in  every  age,  country,  and  condition.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  notions  of  l)i.  P.  and  his  adherents,  no  book  can  he 
less  qualified  for  answering  its  avowed  purposes,  than  the  New 
Testament ;  no  U)ok  more  unfit  to  he  entrusted  to  llie  under¬ 
standings  of  the  general  mass  of  mankind  ;  no  book  more  likely 
to  be  misapprelieiulcd  in  the  most  egregious  manner.  The  works 
of  Homer,  and  lleroiiolns,  are  distinguished  by  (KX'iiliarities  of 
idiom  and  dialect,  in  a  degree,  little,  if  at  all,  interior  to  those 
which  occur  in  the  apostolic  writings.  But  will  any  unprrjudicca 
niaii  assert,  that  close  translations  of  Homer  and  ilerodotus,  are 
not  intelligible  for  all  the  great  purposes  of  history,  to  persons 
in  iiKKlern  times,  who  know  nothing  ot  Grecian  and  Ionic  learn¬ 
ing,  and  w  ho  never  made  antiquity  their  study  ? — W  itli  rcNpcct 
to  the  figures  and  allusions  which  refer  to  the  religious  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  .lews,  it  wasevklently  the  design  of  the  apostle  Paul 
in  particular,  who  uses  them  the  most,  to  point  out  directly,  or 
to  intimate  indirectly,  the  projier  siguificatioii  of  emblematical 
rites  and  anticipations,  and  thus  to  illustrate  the  conduct  of  diritie 
wisdom,  in  the  ^tablishment  and  arrangeinent  of  lliat  dispensa¬ 
tion,  which  was  ‘‘  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.”  But, 
far  from  viewing  the  subject  in  this  reasonable  and  scriptural 
light,  to  consign  any  passage  to  the  shades  ol  Jew’ish  opinions 
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4iid  oWn'anccs,  is  apparently  considered  by  writers  of  Dr.  P.’i 
stamp,  ab  cquivuleiU  to  niiikinc;  them  signify  nothing  at  all. 

Connected  \%iih  this,  in  complexion  and  tendency,  is  another 
leading  piiiuriple  which  tuns  through  these  Notes  on  the  Scrip* 
tures.  XVc  aJlude  to  the  pi  aciioc  of  lowering  and  evaporating 
the  plaui  meaning  of  those  descriptions,  and  predictions,  relative 
to  the  troths  and  religion  of  Christ  w  hich  occur  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament ;  and  of  denying  the  justness  of  their  application  wlicn 
tiicy  are  quoted  by  tiie  New  Testament  writers.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  cwtinot  be  done,  without  iin|dicitly  fixing  a  charge  of 
ignorance,  or  dishonesty,  on  the  apostles,  and  even  on  Jesus 
himself:  but  at  this  the  soi-disant  Unitarians  never  boggle. 
To  save  their  system,  tliey  make  no  scruple  of  giving  the  lie  to 
HIM  who  is  **  the  faithful  and  true  witness  !’* 

It  is  a  frequent  topic  of  declamation  with  these  ji^ntlemen,  that 
every  thing  essential  to  Christianity,  lies  in  the  l>clief  of  the  single 
proposition,  Jtsusof  yiazareth  is  the  Messiah;  and  having  said 
this,  they  take  the  liberty  of  pouting  contempt  on  the  doctrines 
the  Deity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  as  being  not  only  corruptions 
of  ChrUi Unity,  but  such  corruptions,  us  had  not  even  the  faint 
scinhlnncc  of  countenance,  in  the  preaching  and  writing  of  the 
three  first  evangelists.  This  is  among  the  most  popular  of  their 
arguments,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  out  to  great  length, 
by  the  author  of  the  work  on  our  table.  But  ought  not  the  in¬ 
quiry  to  have  U^eii  previously  made,  What  is  the  true  sense  of 
iJic  term  Messiah?  The  proj>er  answer  is,  doubtless,  to  be  sought 
tor  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tiicrc  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  tlie  man  of  sorrows,  and  as  the  Mighty  Ooo  ;  as  the 
Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  and  as  Jehovah,  the  Saviour  and 
Shepherd  of  Israel ;  as  wounded  for  our  transgressions  and 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,  yet  as  seated  on  the  throne  of  univer- 
^al  dominion,  the  heathen  being  his  inheritance,  and  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  tlic  earth  his  possession.  The  fundamental  doc- 
iiinc,  thui  Jesus  uastke  Chnst,  therefore  included  a  large  field 
of  albimpoiuint  truth,  which  would  be  more  and  more  elicited, 
by  a  diligent  .study  of  the  acknowledged  oracles  of  Ciod.  Hence 
1!  is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  V.  toumi  it  his  interest  to  employ 
his  utmost  endeavours,  to  degrade  the  prophetic  testimonv,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  p<*r>on  and  chaiaetcr  of  Christ. 

While  we  find  so  much  to  disivpprove  and  to  pity  in  the  work 
before  us,  we  arc  happy  to  present  our  readers  with  a  passage 
of  a  more  pleasing  description.  It  has,  of  late,  grow  n  into  a 
fiishion,  among  ^ocinitvii  and  seini-dcistical  scribblers,  to  treat 
the  concluding  book  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  with  peculiar 
atfectatioo  of  contempt,  and  with  every  possible  mark  of  sceptical 
suspicion.  With  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  P.*s  introductory 
observations  ou  tliut  book,  wc  conclude  otir  remarks  0:1  the 
whole  work. 
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»  Tbi*  book  of  Revelation,  1  have  no  doubt,  wot  written  br  the  npnsiler 
John,  and  probably  about  A.'D.  gti,  .after  he  had  been  banished  to  the 
ulc  of  Patinos  by  the  emperor  DomitUn.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  with  great 
truth,  says,  he  does  not  find  any  other  book  of  the  New  'Icstaincnt  so 
itraD^y  attested,  or  commented  upon,  so  early  as  tin's.  Indeed,  I  think 
it  impossible  for  any  intelligent  iuid  candid  person  to  peruse  it  without 
bring  struck  in  the  most  forcible  manner  with  the  peculiar  dignity  and 
mblimity  of  its  composition,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  writing  whai- 
cser }  so  as  to  be  convinced  that,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  np^ieaied, 
oooe  but  a  person  divinely  inspirv,d  could  have  written  it.  Also,  tl.e 
Durnerous  marks  of  genuine  piety  that  occur  tlirough  the<wiioir  of  this 
work  viill  preclude  the  idea  of  imix)sition,  in  any  person  acquainted  with 
human  nature.  It  is,  likewise,  so  suitable  a  continuation ot*  the  propiie- 
cics  of  Daniel,  that  somethl.ig  would  luve  been  wanting  in  the  New 
Testament  dispensation,  if  uoUiing  of  this  kind  had  been  done  in  it.  For 
it  h.'is  been  the  uniform  plan  of  the  divine  proceedings  to  give  a  more 
distinct  view  of  interesting  future  events  os  the  time  their  accomplish* 
went  approached. 

'  Besides,  rjotwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  many  parts  of  this  book, 
rnough  is  sufftciently  clear  j  and  the  correspondence  of  the  prophecy 
with  the  events  is  so  striking,  .as  of  itself  to  prove  its  divine  origin.  Indeer^, 
some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  prophecy  arc  at  this  very  tinic 
receiving  their  accomplishment,  and  therefore  our  attantioa  is  called  to 
it  in  a  very  particular  manner;  tbough.it  certainly  was  not  the  inten* 
tion  of  divine  providence  to  enable  us,  by  means  of  those  predictions  to 
forctel  particular  future  events,  or  to  fix  the  exact  time  of  their  accom¬ 
plishment. 

'  It  is,  indeed,  sufficient  for  us,  and  affords  us  much  consolation,  that 
the  great  catastrophe  is  clearly  announced,  and  such  tndications  of  the 
approach  of  happy  timet,  as  lead  us  to  look  forward  with  confidencr  and 
joy.  These  propnccici  arc  also  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  ua, 
that  the  events  announced  to  us  were  really  foreseen  ;  being  described  in 
such  a  manner  as  no  person  writing  without  that  knowledge  could  have 
dune.  This  requires  such  a  mixture  of  clearness  and  obscurity  as  has 
never  yet  been  imitated  by  any  forgers  of  prophecy  whatever.  Forgeries 
written,  of  course,  after  ilic  events,  nave  always  been  loo  plain.  It  is  only 
in  the  scriptures,  and  especially  in  ibc  hook  of  Daniel,  apd  this  of  the 
Revelation,  that  we  find  this  happy  mixture  of  dcimcss  and  obKurity  iu 
the  account  of  future  events.*  pp.  5J3 — 575. 


Art.  VIII.  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Lord  Viscount  NcUon,  tife, 

with  Observations  Critical  and  Explanatory.  Sparsa  coegi.  By  John 
Charnock,  Esq.  F.  S*  A.  Author  of  the  Biographia  Navalis,  and  iber 
History  of  Marine  Architecture.  With  several  Plates.  8vo.  pp.  t’Jty, 
Price  10s.  Od.,  Boards.  Sy moods.  London.  JSOO. 

A  TK.  Chariiock  having  been  so  fortunate  os  to  gain  some 
personal  knowledge  of  the  great  man,  whose  memory  he 
now  seeks  to  consecrate/’  has  am  evident  advantage  over  thoso 

who 
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ho  compile  what  they  call  ‘‘  Lives,”  from  such  materials  as 
chance  may  throw  in  their  way.  ll  is  true,  .that  the  pnbfir  events 
in  the  life  of  a  hero  like  l-.<)rd  Nelson,  are  open  to  every  eye  j 
and  these  must,  of  course,  bi‘  adopted  as  the  hads  of  every  nar¬ 
ration  that  assumes  the  title  of  his  history.  Uut  curiosity^  [% 
not  satisfied  with  the  othciid  accounts  of  eminent  public  chanu> 
ters:  it  delights  in  obuiining  information,  as  to  the  private  ami 
|)ersonai  deportment  of  those,  by  whom  its  attention  has  been 
cited.  Hence,  though  it  may  gaze  with  the  multitude,  yet 
it  is  not  satisfied  with  this  rague  admiration.  'J'hough  it  may  know 
ahendy  as  much  as  is  know  n  by  all  the  world,  still  it  solicits  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance ;  is  alive  to  every  report,  which  assumes 
the  character  of  authenticity ;  and  to  every  profession  of  ability 
to  gratify  its  inquisitive  desires.  There  is,  we  must  acknowledge, 
something  extremely  pleasing,  in  being  able  to  trace  the  career 
of  talent  from  its  first  glimmering  to  its  meridian  day ;  in 
watching  the  gradual  irradiations  which  distinguish  and  mark 
its  character ;  and  applauding  the  ultimate  splendour  of  its  at- 
chievements.  It  is  a  natural  tribute  to  merit,  which  departed 
merit  especially  may  demand. 

VV'e  have  already  cominui>icated  to  our  readers  the  general 
outlines’  of  Lord  Nelson’s  professional  character;  which,  of 
conr<e,  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  l)cforc  us.  But 
Mr.  ('harnoek’s  volume  is  further  reeoinmcnded  by  including  a 
number  of  his  Lordship  letters,  wiiltcu  on  various  occasions; 
from  wliieli  w  e  learn  many  of  the  couiidcnlial  sentinuints  and  oni- 
ulons,  and  inucli  of  the  |)ersonal  history,  of  this  deservedly  ceV- 
brated  ofticLT.  ’riiese  letters  were  addressed  to  his  friend  Captain 
lAH'kcr,  LieutenanMJovernor  of  Greenwich  Hospital:  and  are 
dated  Ironi  1777»  to  17Pf).  The  public  expect  a  work  of  great 
interest  in  that  eoIl<*ction  of  his  liOrdship’s  papers,  which  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  his  family,  as  a  monument  to  his  memory :  and  if 
prudence  may  permit  the  publication  of  some  whicli  we  might 
name,  that  ex|H'etation  w  ill  be  amply  gratified.  We  have  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  noble  writer's  perspicuity  and  candour,  in  the 
account  of  hi^  taking  two  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  in  the  action 
ort'  ('a|>cSt.  V  incent,  rehrunrv  t4, 17|t7»Kivcn  by  Mr.  CImrnock, 
in  p.  7*3.  This  wc  would  wiiiingiy  quote  ;  hut  we  confess  that 
llic  liistorv  of  the  same  event  as  told  bv  a  British  lar,  is,  in 
our  estimation,  a  still  greater  cmriosily.  1  he  style  ot  this  lite¬ 
rary  journalist  is  us  /iVm  as  heart  of  oak  itself.  Not  an  unne¬ 
cessary  scnU'iice  dcgrarlci  the  “  Log-hook  oi*  his  -Majesty’s 
ship,  Captain,  ComnuKlorc  Nelson.  We  are  not  unwilling  that 
ihi^  narration  should  he  placed  bv  the  side  of  certain  foreign 
compvfidofis ;  and  let  the  world  ju^gc  cf  their  merits  ! 
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•t  Pasang  between  the  Diadem  and  Excellent,  the  Captain  was 
immediately  coeaged  by  the  Saulissiroa  Trinidad),  a  four  decked  ship, 
md  two  other  three-deckers,  and  several  iwo-dcckcrsj  so  that  at  one  lime 
we  were  engaged  by  nine  line  of  battle  ships,  in  which  we  were  inotl 
nobly  supported  by  Captain  Troubridge,  of  the  CuUodeii.  The  Spanish 
admiral  desisted  tVom  his  attempt  ot'  joining  his  other  division,  and 
hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack.  About  tw’o  P.  M.  llic  Culloden 
having  got  between  ns  and  the  enemy,  we  ceased  firing  about  10  minutes, 
till  we  got  a-hcad  of  her,  and  became  engaged  as  before.  Employed 
the  interval  in  replenishing  our  shot  and  repairing  our  rigging.  About 
half  past  two,  our  sails  and  Paging  being  almost  cut  to  pieces,  the  Blen¬ 
heim  passed  between  us  and  tlie  enemy.  Employed  as  before,  while  our 
hrr  ceased ;  at  three  we  came  to  engage  sever^  of  the  enemy's  line,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  San  Josef  and  San  Nicholas.  Saw  a  S))3oish  two-dcckcr 
strike  to  the  Excellent.  Soon  after  we  shot  away  the  mizen-m.ist  of  Uia 
San  Josef,  whicli  caused  her  to  fall  on  board  the  San  Nicholas  to 
wind-ward.  At  half  past  three  the  Excellent  passed  us  to  w  ind-ward, 
engaging  the  San  Josef  within  pistol  shut  as  she  passed  by;  on 
which  she  and  the  San  Nicholas  fell  on  board  of  each  otheu*.  The  Sau 
Josef  having  lost  her  mixeu*mast,  the  Captain,  w'hosc  fore- top- mast  was 
at  this  time  shot  away,  immediately  luifed  alung-sidc,  prepared  for 
boarding,  and,  having  engaged  very  sharply  for  a  few  minutes,  in  which 
wc  had  fifteen  men  killed  and  w  ounded,  the  Commodore  ordered  the 
ship  to  be  laid  on  board  ;  when  himself,  Lieutenants  Hcrry,  Noble,  and 
Pearson,  and  Messrs.  Samwcll,  Witlicrs,  and  Williams,  midshipmen,  at 
the  head  of  the  boarders  and  troops,  entered  on  board  the  San  Nicholas, 
outhe  larboard  quarter,  and  from  her  boarded  the  San  Josef,  and  hauled 
down  the  colours  at  five  minutes  before  four  o’clock.  .  The  latter  moun¬ 
ting  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns.  Rear-admiral  Wintbiiysen,  and  the 
fomicr  of  eighty-four  guns,  Commodore  GciraldeilHo.  They  were  both 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  soon  after  die  action  ceased,  pp.  80^82. 

The  Letters  are  comprized  in  an  Apj>endix.  They  contain 
ail  amusing  account,  by  Captain  Nelson,  ot  liis  journey  ui 
I  rance,  in  1783,  and  wc  smile  at  an  instance  of  his  truly 
Hritisli  Spirit,  w  hich  breaks  out  in  one,  written  from  St.  Oincr’s. 
“  tlere  arc  two  Navy  Captains  at  this  place,  hut  wc  do  nol 
visit;  they  are  very  fine  gentlemen  with  epaulets:  yot^  may 
suppose  r  hold  them  a  little  cheap  for  nutting  on  any  part  of  a 
frenchman’s  uniform.**  With  a  dincrent  kind  ot  smile  we 
peruse  our  Hero’s  account  of  his  dificiency — in  horscmiuisiiip. 

e  rejoice  in  his  providential  escape:  aud  so  may  his  country  ; 
to  which  his  uncommon  merit  and  services  must  have  l)eeu  un* 
known,  liad  die  tiiousand  to  one”  taken  place.  . 

**  I  w’as  riding  a  blackguard  hone  ditVt  ran  awray  with  meat  Common, 
carried  me  round  all  the  works  into  Portsmouth,  by  the  London  gates, 
through  die  tow'u  out  at  the  gate  that  leads  to  Common,  where  there 
Was  a  waggon  in  the  road,  which  is  so  very  narrow*  that  a  horse  could 
barely  pass.  Id  save  my  legs,  and  perhaps  my  lilc,  1  w'ai  oblig<*d  to 

throvr 
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throw  ro3rielf  from  the  horse,  which  I  did  with  great  agility  ;  but  uu-  ^ 
kickily  upon  the  hard  stones,  which  has  hurt  my  back  and  my  leg,  but 
done  no  other  mischief.  It  was  a  thousand  to  one  tliat  1  had  not  beta 
killed.  To  crown  all,  a  young  girl  was  with  me ;  her  horse  ran  away  ai 
well  as  mine ;  but  most  fortunately  a  gallant  youtig  man  seized  the 
horse's  bridle  a  moment  before  I  dismounted,  and  saved  her  from  the 
destruction  she  could  not  have  avoided.’*  Appendix,  p.  24. 

The  jmrt  taken  by  Cupt;iin  Nelson,  in  enforcin|^  the  princi* 
pies  ot  the  navigation  act,  sets  his  character,  for  decision  and 
correctness  of  judgement,  in  a  very  eoiispicuous  |>oinl  of  view. 

Ah  the  subject  is  not  wholly  irreleTunt  to  the  present  situation  of 
our  country,  we  shall  extract  bis  own  account  of  these  affairs, 
dated  March  5,  178fi,  off  Martinico. 

•‘It  was  near  the  hurricane  months  when  I  arrived  in  this  country, 
consequently  nothing  could  be  done  till  they  w^erc  over  in  November, 
when  the  squadron  arrived  at  BailMdoes,  and  the  ships  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  difterent  islands,  with  orders  only  to  examine  llie  anchorages,  and 
whether  there  was  wood  and  water.  This  did  not  appear  (o  me  the 
intent  of  placing  men  of  war  in  peaceable  times,  thcretbre  I  asked 
ColUng^vood  to  go  with  me  (for  his  sentiments  and  mine  were  exactly 

similar)  to - ;  1  then  asked  him  if  we  were  not  to  attend  to  the 

commerce  of  our  country,  and  to  take  care  that  the  British  trade  was 
kept  in  those  channels  that  the  navigation  law  s  pointed  out.  He  an- 
swered,  he  had  no  orders,  nor  had  the  Admiralty  sent  him  any  Acts  of 
Parliament.  I  told  him  it  was  very  odd,  for  every  captain  of  a  man  of 
war  w.at  furnished  with  the  statutes  of  the  Admiralty,  in  which  the 
Navigation  Act  was  Included,  w'hich  act  w’as  directed  to  admirals, 
ctiptaint,  fic.  to  see  it  carried  into  execution.  He  said  he  had  nc\*er 
seen  the  book ;  but  having  produced  and  read  the  laws  to  him,  he 
seemed  convinced  that  men  of  war  were  sent  abroad  for  some  other  pur- 

Sase,  than  to  be  made  a  show  of.  (The  rebel  Americans  at  this  time 
lied  Our  ports.)  —  then  gave  orders  to  all  the  squadron  to  sec  the 
Navigation  Act  carried  into  execution.  When  I  went  to  my  statical 
at  Sl  Kitts,  1  turned  away  all  the  rebels,  not  choosing  to  seize  tliem 
at  that  time,  as  it  would  have  appeared  a  trap  laid  for  them.  In  De¬ 
cember,  to  my  astonishment,  down  comes  an  order  from  him,  telling  us 
he  had  received  gexxi  advice,  and  requiring  us  not  to  prevent  the 
Americans  from  coming  in,  and  having  free  egress  and  regress,  if  the 
C^emor  chose  to  allow  them  *,  he  enclosed  at  the.  same  time  a  copy  of 
the  orden  he  sent  to  the  governors  and  presidents  of  the  islands.— 
and  othen  began  by  sending  letters  not  far  distant  from  orders,  that  they 
should  admit  them  in  such  and  such  situations,  &c.  telling  me— 
bad  left  it  to  them,  but  they  thought  it  right  to  let  me  know  it 

Mr. - 1  toon  trimmed  up  and  silenced.  — *8  was  a  more  delicate 

business;  I  must  either  disomy  my  orders,  or  disobey  acts  of  p;irliament 
which  — was  disobeying.  1  determine  upon  the  former,  trusting 
to  the  uprightness  of  my  intention,  and  believing  that  my  country  would 
not  allow  me  to  be  ruined;  for  protecting  her  commerce.  I  sent  to  — 
expatiated  on  the  navigation  law  s  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  tf>ld  him  1 
was  cnt.sin  some  person  bad  given  him  advice,  which  he  wcHild  be 
sorry  for  having  lAcii,  against  the  positive  directions  of  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment 
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mcnt ;  ind  I  was  certain  he  had  too  much  regard  for  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  to  suffer  our  worst  enemy  to  uke  it  from  us  j  and  that 
too  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain  was  straining  every  nerve  to  suppress 
illegal  trade  at  home,  which  only  affected  her  revenue  j  that  I  hi^d 
VC  should  not  be  singular  in  allowing  a  much  more  ruinous  trariic  to  be 
carried  on  under  the  king’s  flag ;  1  added,  in  short,  that  1  should  decline 
obeying  his  orders,  till  i  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  talking  to 
him,  at  the  same  time  making  him  an  apology.  At  first  he  was  going 
tn  send  a  captain  to  supersede  me;  but  having  mentioned  the  matter  to 
bu  captain,  the  latter  said  he  'believed  nil  the  squadron  thought  bo 
had  sent  illegal  orders,  and  therefore  did  not  know  how  tar  1  w*at 
obliged  to  obey  them;  this  bving  their  seutimeuts,  be  could  not  try  me 
here,  and  now  he  finds  I  am  nil  light,  and  thanks  me  for  having  set 
him  right.  I  told  the  custom-house  people  I  should,  aftc^r  such  a  day» 
seize  all  foreigners  1  should  find  in  our  islands,  and  keep  them  out  to  the 
ntmostof  my  power  till  that  time  ;  they. farcied  1  cru'dnot  seize  without 
I  deputation,  and  iherefore  disregarded  my  threats.  In  May  last  1  seized 
the  first;  I  had  the  governor,  the  otficers  of  the  customs,  all  tlie 
planters  u(xhi  me ;  subscriptions  w'ere  soon  filled  to  prosecute  me ;  aud 
the  admiral  stood  neuter,  although  his  flag  was  then  in  the  roads. 
Before  the  first  vessel  .was  tried,  1  had  seized  four  others,  and  having 
ordered  the  masters  on  board  to  examine  th'ein,  and  sent  marines  oti 
board  the  vessels,  not  allowing  some  of  them  to  go  on  shore,  I  had  sulta 
taken  out  against  me,  and  damages  laid  at  the  enormous  sum  of  40,0001. 
sterling.  When  the  trial  came  on,  I  w'ai  protected  by  the  judge  for  the 
djy;  but  the  marshal  was  desired  to  arrest  me,  and  the  merchants  pro¬ 
mised  to  indemnify  him  for  the  act;  but  the  judge  having  declared 
he  would  send  him  to  prison  if  he  dared  to  do  it,  he  desisted,  i  fortu¬ 
nately  attached  myself  to  an  honest  lawyer,  and  don’t  let  me  forget,  the 
pwidrnt  of  Nevis  offered  the  couit  to  become  my  bail  for  10,OUOl. 
if  I  chose  to  suffer  tfie  arrest.  He  told  them  I  had  done  my  duty, 
and  although  he  suffered  more  in  proportion  than  any  of  them,  he  could 
not  blame  me.  At  last,  after  a  trial  of  two  days,  we  carried  our  cause, 
and  the  vessels  were  condemned.  I  was  a  close  prisoner  on  board  for 
right  weeks,  for  had  1  been  taken,  I  most  assuredly  should  have  been  cast 
for  the  w  hole  sura.  I  had  nothing  left  but  to  send  a  memorial  to  the 
king,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  order  me  to  be  defended  at  his  ex¬ 
pense,  and  sent  orders  to  Mr.  Shirley  to  afford  me  every  assistance  in  the 
execution  of  ray  duty.’*  Appendix,  pp.  3i — 3d. 

We  find  this  active  officer,  in  the  year  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  where  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing 
the  conduct  of  the  invading  French,  and  ot  the  unresisting 
Italians.  His  sentiments  are  |>erfecily  just,  and  highly  in  cha¬ 
racter.  “Italy  has  been  lost  by  the  fears  or  In 
FRINCRS  ;  HAD  they  EXPF.NDED  HALF  THE  MONEY  TO  PRE¬ 
SERVE  TllfelR  TERRITORIES,  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  PAID  THt 
ERENCII  For  ENTERING  THEM,  THEIR  COUNTRIES  WOULD 

Have  been  happy:  instead^of  being  filled  with  prR*^ 

•ENt  MISERY,  and  DIABOLICAL  NOTION^  01  COVKP.N- 

hknt.**  lb.  p.  66. 

VoL.ll.  p  Art.  IX. 
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^  continued  from  page  9U. 

'ITAVINO  "iven  in  our  preceding  NiimlxT,  a  general  Hiv 
tory  of  the  (J reek  Version  of  the  Septiiagini,  and  thus 
supplied  wliat  we  deem  a  serious  defect  in  the  work  before  us; 
we  now  proceeil  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  V reface, 
which,  ihougii  |HTfectly  unsatisfactory  as  far  as  the  history  of 
this  ancient  version  is  concerned,  is  yet  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  with  regard  to  the  present  edition. 

The  preface  is  divided  into  four  chapters;  \\\c  first  of  which  ii 
9iib<livided  into  eleven  sections,  under  the  following  heads  ;  these 
we  shall  give  in  the  Doctor's  words. 


Sect.  I.  Dc  Textu  Versionis  Septuagintiviralis  circa  ortum  Christian* 
Uini. 

Sect.  II.  De  Emendatione*  Versionis  Alexandrinae,  tunc  tcroporis  iaiti* 
tuta. 

Sect.  III.  De  UtrcKjuc  Origenis  quoad  Corrcctionem  Versionis  Alex* 
andriutT  instituto. 

Sect.  IV^.  Dc  Editiune  Ti»  0  post  x»<ri»  Prima,  in  Tetraplis  Origenii. 

Sect.  V.  De  Editione  0  post  ni»  Mtrn*  Secunda,  in  Hexaplis  Origenis, 
ct  dc  textu  in  iis  Graeco. 

Sc'ct.  VI.  I>eObclo  Hexaplari. 

Sect.  V If.  De  Astrrisco  Hexaplari. 

Sect.  VIII.  Dc  Editione  ra*  ®  post  notmf  Tertia,  per  Luclanum,  ct 
dc  Exemplari  quo  usus  t*sl  Eilitor. 

Sect.  IX.  Uu<xl  Lucianus  Editionem  suam  ad  Nomiam  Columiue 
Hcxaplaris  contbrmaverit. 

Sect.  X.  De  Editione  rx$  0  post  Quarta,  per  Hesychium. 

Sect.  \I.  Dc  fontibus  tcxliis  Scptuagintaviralis  in  Cudicibus  Penta- 
teiichi  hodiernis.’ 


The  first  Sectloif^  containing  general  remarks  on  the  state  of 
the(jireek  text,  at  the  comincnccincnt  of  the  Christian  il!ira,ai)(i 
the  sources  whence  its  corruptions  originated,  is  worthy  of  par- 
rieulur  regard  ;  and,  did  our  fiiniis  permit,  migiit  be  extracted  as 
a  favourable  s|K‘c:iinen  of  l!»e  author's  Uitinity  and>b<‘st  maimer. 

'I'lic  second  chapter  is  employed  in  deseribing  the  MSS.  writ¬ 
ten  in  unciul  chai^ucters,  which  have  furnished  the  most  iin|H)rt- 
ani  of  ttie  various  readings  with  which  this  V(»lumc  is  enriciud, 
llnuigli  they  «arc  here  cited  parlicuiaily  in  reference  to  the  hook 
of  Geiu'sis. 

At  the  head  of  these,  as  the  most  valuable,  because  llie 
mv»st  ancient  and  correct,  is  placed  the  Cottonia.nus: 

which  formerly  contained  the  Uook  of  (icncsis,  but  was  all  coii- 
aiimcri,  except  a  few  leaves,  in  17*3,  when  the  (\)lton  Library 
w;v»  unfortunately  set  <in  fire.  This  loss  would  have  been  irre- 
pdwaule^  liua  uov  au  txUuct  vl'  its  various  readings,  made  by 
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(ittU,  allot!,  and  (nulic,  been  prcsiTvcd.  Dr.  Grubo,  who 
wa^dirplv  >kiilod  in  labours  of  tliis  kind,  made  bis  extract  about 
the\earl70J.  This  vcneiable  MS.  is  in  quarto,  in  beautiful 
liiii'iul  or  s()nare  cliaractiTs,  (what  we  roiiimunly  term  cu|>itabi), 
tilth  line  c  onsisting  in  gtMieral  of  C7»  rarely  of  30  iellcrs.  Like 
nil  the  most  niu'ienl  MSS.  it  bus  no  distinction  of  chaptere, 
vtrses,  or  words;  and  Dr.  H.  supposes  it  to  have  been  written 
aliuiil  the  end  of  {\\q  fourth,  or  beginning  of  the  JiJ)h  century, 
Jt  st'idom  agrees  wiili  any  MS.  or  printed  edition,  the  Codex 
JUxftiidriiius  excepted  ;  and  often  exhibits  various  readings  |>e- 
culiar  to  itself.  Certain  ^comonnuU  are  fre(}uentiy  interchanged, 
especially  those  of  the  same  orgc/«  ;  and  the  von  elt  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  variation.  Kven  the  votceU  and  dipthougs 
are  frequently  |)ermut(‘d.  As  this  was  a  fruitful  source  of  mis- 
tiikes  in  co[)iers,  and  errors  in  translators,  and  as  u  proper  exa- 
iTiiiiation  of  the  subject  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  many  cor¬ 
ruptions  in  tlic  text  of  ancient  authors,  an<l  to  a  satisfactory 
method  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  many  of  the  errors  into 
^\liich  transcri[>ers  have  fallen  :  we  think  our  readers  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  examining  such  ancient  MSS.  will  be 
plejfccil  with  a  few  specimens  of  these  permutations,  which  may 
sonutirnes  serve  as  a  clue  to  direct  them  in  their  Biblical  re- 
•tarehes. 

Band  Mare  interchanged  in  Gen.  xliii.  11.  is  written  for 

r  and  K  as  yvmyof  for  xwiryos.  X.  9  ;  aud  C  contra  paXtn  tor 
xi.  l(i.— r  and  N  as  av7ito>koyo'<»  lor  xxxiv.  30.— 

r  and  X  as  for  lf»yiJLxr»,  xxxvii.  (). — A  and  A  as  for 

XV.  lyj  and  c  contra  At^ufAtor  AiXm/a  xxxvi.  2. — A  and  N  as  NtC^i.’v 
tor  X.  p.  A  and  T  as  Atat  for  Arxi.  x.  10,  &c. — 2  and  C  as 

tor  Xa^oert.  xxii.  22  ;  and  for  fjLXKx^icovffif,xxx»  13. — 0andX 

xxvi.  26.— <-)  and  T  atro^^x^jurt  for  aoroir^a^di  xvi.  9.— 
K  and  X,  as  KxXxx  h^r  \xXxx*  X.  1 1.  and  ^x  for  otx  xiii.  9. — n  aud  4», 
as  for  xxxix.  9.  Sometimes  consonants  arc  added  to 

the  end  of  word.**  apparently  for  the  sake  of  euphony  \  as  X^CaA  for  XaC«. 
xiv.  15.*— 7i»jr4xae»  lor  ytuxtxx*  xi.  13.— F.wXjit  tor  EuXa.  X.  7*'“M  **  RC* 
i*crally  retained  in  the  different  flexions  of  the  verb  \xixQxtn,  in  the  future 

xiv.  23,  24,  he.  and  in  tlic  aorist,  Xh^i^Outo.  xviii, 
4.  And  also  in  the  word  av/Air»^*Xy,/x^O»)f.  xix.  17.  ThU  also  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Codex  Fatuanvs.  Sometinyjs  a  duuHe  consonant  is  expressed 
by  a  single  one,  and  vice  versa,  e.  g.  trtpnuofra,  for  imtas.  v.  9.  and 
lotxx^,  lor  X.  10.  %J.iXi«  for  >i.iXXi*.  xxiv.  47.  See, 

Tt^  VowoLB  are  often  interchanged,  e,  g,  A  and  E,  as  riootfaxotra  for 
vii.  4. — ay«rvlor  xurn.  xxi.  14.  A  and  H,  as  lor 

viii.  6,  tor  fAxx^ff^*  xxvii.  40.— E  and  H,  as  ^or  tyl'XfAa, 

'XV.  2g.  T>,tirKa^^  for  mir.  xxviit.  12. — H  and  I,  as  Kinoi  for  Knri«i.  x.4,- 
for  xlix.  11. — H  and  T,  as  wsxs*  for  17* — for 

xxii.  24.— o  and  T  at  for  ^do^o^x.  vi.  17*~0  and  O,  as 

for  Po*/Cii.9.  X.  1 1 . 

The  towels  arc  often  interchanged  with  the  Dipthongt,  t,g,  Al  and 
L  as  for  arVfXjt'criJ^.  XIX.  2»  Muyxau  foX  xtUtyxs,  XXil.  2. 
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for  xtxv.  27.  x»TjJir*<  for  Kxrxltrt,  “xlii.  38.— ^1  jujjJ 
js  yn^ii  for  ynf ii.  XV.  15. — El  and  E,  as  utixiv  for  fviNu.  xviii.  5. — El  and  R 
as  ititf  tor  Kviit.  It). — ‘El  and  I,  as  for  ‘yrxf%t^nt,  xvlU.  S 

TVMt.x.s  tor  yvixtntix,  xviii.  11.  ovo.;  for  xxxi.  41.  for 
‘XV.  9,  i>i  and  H,  as  Kxm  jts  for  xxxi.  50.— or  and  H,  n 

,  vAnfnf  tor  arXnfivf.  xxvii.  27;  and  lastly,  OT  and  n,  as  for 

iLxrMf^txirivt,  xii.  13.  PermatitioDs  of  this  kind  are  very  frequent  in  the 
roo>t  ancient  MSS.  and  in  inscriptions  on  stones,  pillars,  coins,  I'c. 

Tile  Dr.’s  next  authority  in  order  of  time  and  merit,  is  the 
fnrnoiis  Coder  Vatican  us,  written  also  in  uncial  characters, 

•  without  distinction  of  cliapteis,  verses,  &.c.  and  originallif  with, 
out  accents ;  but  these  have  been  addfd  by  a  later  hand,  by 
which  also  the  MS.  has  been  corrupted  in  several  places,  to  make 
-it  accord  with  the  more  modern  copies.  It  seems  to  have  bce« 
corrected  and  altered  for  the  purpose  of  being  printed  ;  but  the 
‘additions  and  expulsions  are  foitunately  such  ns  may  be  readily 
discernr*d  from  the  original  text.  Coaicem,  ad  typos  destinatum, 
tor  re  tt  runt  Kditores;  ita  tamen  ut  id,  t^uicquid  ipsi  rrpudiavt^ 
runt^  non  minus  in  manifesto  rtlinqueretnr,  quam  alterum  id,  quod 
pr^luUrunt,  Fnrfat.  p.  Ki.  This  MS.  is  supposed  to  have  beeu 
written  in  the Jifth  or  sixth  century. 

The  Coder  Alexanduincs,  presented  on  the  part  of  Cyril 
Lncaris,  fonnerly  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  King  Charles  I. 
-by  the  hand  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  then  ambassador  at  Cod- 
stantinopie,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Jiritish  Museum,  oc- 
c  upics  the  third  place  in  the  order  of  Dr.  H.’s  MSS.  in  uncial 
characters.  With  the  MS.  Cyril,  who  was  then  patriarch  ot 
Constantinople,  sent  the  following  note,  written  by  his  own  hand. 

lAlnriste  Scripture  Sacra  Novi  et  Ceteris  Testamenli,  prout 
ex  Traditione  hahetnus^  est  script  us  tnanu  Theda  nobilis  faniim 
AUgyptite  ante  mile  (pro  Mille)  et  trecentos  Annas  circiter 
pnuto  post  concilium  Niccenum.  Nomen  Therltz  injine  Librierat 
eraratuni;  sed  rrtincto  Christianismo  in  Kgypto  a  Mahometans, 
rt  Libri  una  Christianorum  in  simile m  sunt  rtdacti  conditioutm; 
ertinctum  ergo  et  flege  est)  Theda  nomen  ct  laccratum,  sedfiu^ 
moria  et  tradfiio  recens  observeft. 

Cyrillus  Palriarcha  ConstantinopolitanuiJ^ 

.  •  I'hla  book  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  new  and  Old  TeftatneiiV 
was  written  according  to  tradition,  by  the  haftd  of  Thecla,  a  noble  E^P* 
tian  woman,  aNnit  1300  wars  since,  a  little  after  the  council  of  Nice. 
T'he  name  ol'lliocU,  was  formerly  writtciv  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but 
CLristianity  being  suppressed  in  ^he  Mohammedans,  the  booki 

also  ofChnsiianf  shared  the same  fate.  But  though  the  naroeot  ITiccli 
be  blotted  and  tum  out,  yet  memory  and  tradition  continue  to  preservt 

Curil,  Patriarch  of  Constantmople, 

Thill 
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This,  we  believe,  in  antiquity^  mav  fairly  vie  with  Ujc  Codex  • 
faticanus:  for  it  is  generally  allovveff  to  have  Ikh*ii  uritlen  (pro- 
biibly  at  Alexandria)  In^foie  the  conclusion  of  the JiJth  century  : 
•he  letter  of  Cyril,  assigns  it  a  much  earlier  date,  viz.  a  little 
«rier  the  council  of  Nice,  which  was  held  at  a  city  of  Uini  name 
in  Nicomedia,  in  324.  Of  this  most  valuable  MS.  Dr,  11.  has 
given  a  very  short  and  unsatisfactory  description. 

The  fourth  and Jifth  codices  are  distinct  parts  of  the  same  MS, 

Rs  Dr. Oral  e  has  fully  proved  in  the  Prolegomc^na  to  his  edition. 
The  first  is  termed  the  Codex  Saruaviancs,  now  in  the  public 
library  of  the  academy  of  Leyden :  the  second,  called  Codex 
CoLBKRTiNUS,  was  formerly  numbered  .3084,  among  the  Col¬ 
bert  MSS.  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  at  Paris. 

It  consists  of  seven  leaves  in  Exodi^s,  thirteen  in  Leviticus,  and 
two  in  Numbers,  which  in  no  respect  differ  from  the  Codex  Sur^ 
ravluuus,,  which  is  deficient  in  these  very  leaves,  so  thnt  tJie 
identity  of  this  fragment  with  the  preceding  MS.  is  absolutely 
ascertained.  A  leaf  also,  taken  out  of  the  book  of  .Iudgc*s,  was 
formerly  in  the  ]>ossession  of  the  celebrated  Montfaucon,  the. 
text  of  which  he  inserts  in  his  Pakeographia  Gncca,  p.  189. 
In  the  preceding  page,  he  gives  a  large  and  important  Jfuc 
simile  of  Levit.  c.  it.  v.  l(j;  and  iii.  v.  I,  ct  scq.  from  which 
it  appears,  that  this  MS.  ('ontuins  a  text  of  the  Seplu.igint 
version,  essentially  different  from  th.nt  in  our  printed  copies,  la 
it  the  unciid  and  round  characters  are  intermixed. 

'riie  eWfo:  Cjt;sARrus,  called  also.  Codex  Arcf.ntf.v.s,  and 
Codex  Argenlco-Purpureus,  because  written  in  silver  lefien,  o\\' 
purple  vellum,  is  tlic  sixth  in  Dr.  H.’s  catalogue.  It  consists  otj 
twenty-six  leaves  only  ;  the  first  twenty-four  contaitting  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  from  c.  iii.  4. —  viii.  24  :  llic  two 
lust,  a  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  chap.  xxiv.  from  v.  21 
to  v.  49.  It  has  forty-elght  curious  miniature  paintings;  en¬ 
graved  copies  of  which  may  lx*  seen  in  Nesselius’s  catalogue. 
Vol.  i.  p.  A3 — 1(>2,  and  a  fine  fae  simite  of  the  w  riling,  Palxogr. 
Gnec.  p.  IQt.  Nossel  supposes  that  these  paintings  arc  such  as 
might  have  been  excciiten  m  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  tlicse 
picture^,  the  divine  presence  and  supporting  jKJwcr  arc  alw  ays  re¬ 
presented  by  a  hand  proceeding  out  of  a  cloud;  and  they  exhibit 
interesting  s|)ecimens  of  the  habits,  enstoius,  and  amusements  of 
those  early  liiues.  In  a  specimen  of  his  projected  edition,  which 
Dr.  I L  published  ill  1793,  he  inserted  the  whole  of  tlu'^c 
inenls,  leaf  for  loaf,  and  line  for  line,  with  those  in  the  M^. 
with  a  beautiful  fac  simile  of  the  8th  page.  These  we  have  col¬ 
lated  with  the  copy  in  lannln'ccius  ;  the  description  in  Ncssclii 
catalogus,  vol.  i.  p.  49. — and  were  sorry  to  find  tlic  two  co¬ 
pies  at  such  frequent  variance  wiili  that  given  by  Dr.  Holmes. 
But  to  whose  account  the  inaccuracies  arc  chargeable  we  cannot 

P  3  pretend 
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rcirnd  to  say,  as  \\t  raimot  liave  across  to  tlie  iuannscripi.-«. 
Vhen  the  matter  on  wliicli  this  iVagmcnt  is  written,  the  beauty 
ot  the  characters,  which  are  ail  in  gold  and  silver,  its  various 
readins^,  and  especially,  the  niinicrons  ininiaiiin*s  with  which  it 
is  adorned,  arc  all  considered,  wc  think  wo  may  sidely  assert, 
that  the  Codex  Cicsarous,  and  the  CVmIcx  Argentons  of  Tpsal, 

(w  hich  contains  the  four  (io>pels  in  C-iothic,)  arc  two  of  the  most 
inij^K»rtnnt  and  curious  relics  of  Kcciesiastical  Anti(piity. 

I'hc  Codex  AMnuosiANifs,  so  called  from  the  Ambrosian 
library’, at  Milan,  to  which  it  iK'longs, occupies  the  Seventh  place 
in  thi»  catalogue.  It  is  a  large  s(|uare  (juarto,  in  around  uncial 
character,  quod  dicimus^  (says  Montfaucon  Diar.  Ital.  c.  C.)  td 
dhtiw^natur  a  eharactcre  nhlongo  et  deftexu,  This  eminent  critic, 
who  examined  it  in  I(iy8,  supjKjsed  ii  to  be  then  about  10(X) 
years  old. 

For  a  particular  description  of  the  Codex  Coislimancs,  the 
/wgA/A  in  this  catalogue,  Dr.  11.  refers  his  readers  to  the  lUhlio^ 
theca  of  Montfaucon.  As  this  work  cannot  be  within 

the  reach  of  our  readers  in  general,  wc  shall  supply  the  Jh.’s 
lack  of  service,  by  extracting  from  it  what  we  deem  necessary 
to  complete  the  description  of  the  MS.  in  question.  In  the 
Bihiiotn.  Cnisiin,  this  MS.  is  the  //r5/  in  order,  and  was  formerly 
nnmbered  LVI.  It  is  in  quarto,  ib  inches  by  <),  and  was  written, 
as  Montfaucon  conjcctnies,  in  the  sixth,  or,  tit  the  latest,  in  the 
seventh  century.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  round  uncial  character,  a 
Jac  simi/e  of  wliich,  from  the  beginning  of  Cicnesis,  is  given  in 
the  above  work.  p.  8.  It  has  in  most  places,  the  spirits  »*md  ac¬ 
cents;  but  those  were  evidently  inserted  by  a  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  hand.  It  consists  of  C'2()  leaves  of  vellum,  and  fonurrly 
contained  the  Octaieuch,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings; 
but  much  of  it  has  perished  hv  the  injuries  of  time.  "I  hc  copy¬ 
ist  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew’  language,  as  appears  tiom 
his  inscription  at  the  commencement  of  the  book  of  (iencsis, 
which  is  as  follows;  o  irip  ifin  >9yn 

The  wor<l  Bx^<nO,  which  he  says  means  in  Hebrew,  the 
hivtorv  nf  the  days,  i  c.  the  six  days*  work  of  crc.niion,  is  no 
other  than  bx  rt%heeth,  the  first  word  of  Henesis,  which 

simolv  signifies,  in  the  In  jinninz,  This  ignorance  ol  the  Hebrew, 
IS,  however,  a  tavourable  circumstance,  as  it  prevented  the  tran- 
scrilkT  from  intoipolating  his  copy  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
Montfaucon  held  this  MS.  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  he  one  of  the  most  important  in  Eurojie.  He  has 
particularly  rcr«>mmendcd  it  to  the  attention  of  any  who  should 
in  future  puhlish  a  new  edition  of  the  Sepluagiut.  Dl^nisdmus 
sane  Codex ^  cujtts  varias  lectinnts  excipiat,  si  quis  tivvee  riv  o  edi^ 
tioni  !  pi  ram 
tenas  noximns. 


derit.  Vallum  (pnppc  iifo  prerstantton  at  naCr 
Clbl,  Cvis.  i».  In  collating  this  important 
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MS.  for  the  present  edition.  Dr.  H.  has  properly  followed  the 
advice  of  this  eminent  Critic. 

TliefWrx  Hasimano-V  aticanvs  is  the  \intk  and  last  in  Dr. 
Holmes s  catalogue  of  MSS.  in  uncial  characters.  It  is  written 
in  nn  ohloiig  leaning  cliaracter,  and  appears  to  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  sometiine  in  the  <Hh  century.  Dr.  11.  esteems  it  a  MS.  of 
considerable  importance,  aS  it  contuins  some  valuable  readings 
Ihnnd  nowhere  else. 

These  nine  MSS.  numbered  in  the  preface,  and  quoted  in  the 
bo<ly  of  the  work  by  roman  numerals,  arc  all  the  MSS.  in  uncial 
characters,  containing  the  whole,  or  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  to 
which  Dr.  11.  could  gain  access.  T'he  reader  will  oliserve,  that 
the  two  last  articles,  though  occupying  the  8lh  and  yih  places  in 
tlic  catalogue,  are  inarkt*<l  hy  Dr.  11.  .\.  and  xi. 

The  .‘Jd  chapter  is  occupied  w  ith  a  short  description  of  those 
MSS.  in  smail  or  cursive  characters,  whose  various  readings  have 
beiMi  selected  for  this  edition  :  they  amount  to  (i3,  and  werw  , 
written  chiefly  in  the  9th,  lOlh,  and  1 1th  centuries.  They  are 
cjiioted  in  the  preface,  and  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  work  by 
Arabic  figures.  For  farther  information  on  tbi»  head  wc  must 
refer  to  the  work  itself. 

An  account  of  the  Editions,  Fathers  and  Versions, 
collated  for  ibis  work,  forms  the  subject  of  the  fourth  Chapter. 

rive  Editions  were  collated.  I,  the  in  the 

Aleala  Polyglott,  folio,  printed  in  1.514 — 2*2.  and  the  Udith 
Vrinceps  of" the  Sc’ptuagint.  What  MSS.  the  editors  made  use  of 
fur  this  edition  are  not  known:  though  Dr.  11.  thinks  that  three 
of  those  which  he  has  collated,  contain  ne;irly  the  whole  of  the 
u*\l  of  the  Pentateuch  as  it  stands  in  the Coinplutensian  edition. 

‘2.  The  Aldiue  edition,  jirinted  at  Venice,  by  Aldus  Manntiut 
Hoinanus,  in  1618.  fol.  To  make  this  edition  as  immaculate  as 
.  jH)>!»ihIe,  Aldus  collated  a  nnmher  of  ancient  MSS.,  and,  as  he 
informs  us  himself,  employed  severed  very  eminent  scholars  to 
assist  him  in  the  work. 

3.  The  Oxford  edition  hy  Dr.  (Jrnbo,  begun  in  170(),  and 
finished  in  1721.  This  work  exhibits  the  text  of  the  celebrated 
Codex  Alexaiidriiius  mentioned  above,  with  lulditions  from  the 
Codex  /  Vr/<cY/;n/5,  and  some  from  the  Cvmpintemian  eriilion.  It 
.  diould  be  observed  that  this  edkioii,  gives  on  the  whole,  u  fair 
n‘|m  sentatio!i  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  for  the  additious  Xnkvn 
from  the  alaiveor  other  sources,  are  always  pnnt<*d  in  a  smaller 
ch  araeter  than  that  employed  in  the  text,  rhongli  Dr.  (irabe 
had  prepared  the  whole  work  for  the  press,  yet  he  only  lived  to 
publish  the  Oetateueh  and  the  Metrical  books.  Fiuiicis  lAe, 
M.  D.  a  very  emim*nf  (ireek  s<*liolar, edited  the  historical  books  : 
wid  H  .  mgan,  S.T.D.  edited  the  FrophettcuL  'fhisis  a  very  valu- 
able  edition ;  the  Prolegomena  wf  Dr.  GraU*,  contain  a  I'reasurt 

of 
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pretend  to  say,  as  we  cannot  have  across  to  tlic.  inannseript.— . 
When  the  malter  on  which  this  tVagmcnl  is  written,  the  btauly 
ot  the  characters,  which  are  all  in  ^ohl  and  silver,  its  various 
readinj^s,  and  especially,  the  ntiinerons  ininiaiim*s  with  which  it 
is  adorned,  arc  all  considered,  we  think  wo  may  siifely  assert, 
that  the  (’odex  Ciusarons,  and  the  CVwlex  Argenteiis  ot  I'psal, 
(which  contains  the  tour  (io^pels  in  Ciiothic,)  art*  two  ofthc  most 
inHK»rtnnt  and  curious  relics  of  Kcclesiasiical  Antiquity. 

The  Coder  A  MHUosiANiis,  so  called  from  the  Ambrosian 
library, at  Milan,  to  which  it  l)C'longs, occupies  the  Seventh  place 
in  thii  catidoi^uc.  It  is  a  large  stjuarc  quart(»,  in  around  uncial 
character,  fjuod  dicinius^  (says  Montfaucon  Diar.  Ital.  c. ‘2.)  at 
distini^untuv  a  charactere  nhlongo  et  deffeiQ,  I'his  eminent  critic, 
who  examined  it  in  l(iy8,  supposed  U  to  he  then  about  1000 
years  old. 

For  a  particular  dt*scriptinn  of  the  Codex  CoisLiNtANVs,  the 
in  this  catalogue.  Dr.  IT.  refers  his  readers  to  the  liihliiH 
theca  Coi5///i//i;m, of  Montfaucon.  Asthis  work  cannot  he  within 
the  reach  of  our  readers  in  general,  wc  shall  suj>ply  the  J)r.*s 
lack  of  service,  by  cxtrjicting  from  it  w  hat  we  deem  nect  ssury 
to  e(»innlrtc  the  description  of  the  MS.  in  question.  In  the 
JMhlioth,  Coislin,  this  MS.  is  xUc  first  in  order,  and  was  formerly 
numbered  LVI.  It  is  in  guar/o,  lb  inches  hy  f),  and  was  written, 
ns  Montfaucon  conjcctuics,  in  the  sixth,  or,  at  the  latest,  in  the 
seventh  centurv.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  round  uncial  cbaracier,  a 
Jdc  simi/e  of  wijich,  from  tbc  beginning  of  (Jenesis,  is  given  in 
the  al>ove  work.  p.  8.  It  has  in  most  places,  the  spirits  and  ac¬ 
cents  ;  hut  those  were  evidently  inserted  by  a  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  hand.  It  consists  of  C'2()  leaves  of  vellum,  and  fonurriy 
contained  the  Octateneh,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  I  and  ‘2  Kings; 
blit  much  of  it  has  perished  by  the  injuries  of  lime.  "I  he  copy¬ 
ist  w  as  totally  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew’  language,  as  appears  trom 
his  inscription  at  the  rommeneement  of  the  hook  of  (ienesis, 
W’hieh  is  as  follows;  o  ‘Wip  Ifi*  yryu 

The  word  which  he  snys  means  in  Hebrew,  ilic 

history  rif  the  days,  i  e.  the  six  days’  work  of  creation,  is  no 
other  than  bensheeth,  the  first  word  of  (ienesis,  which 

simply  signifies,  in  the  In  ginning.  This  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew, 
is,  however,  a  favourable  circumstance,  as  it  prevented  (be  tran- 
5crilH*r  from  interpolating  his  copy  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
Montfaucon  held  this  MS.  in  the  highest  csiimalion,  and  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  important  in  Europe.  He  h«'is 
pHriiciilarly  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of  any  who  should 
in  future  publish  a  nc*\v  edition  of  the  Septuagint.  Digiiisdmus 
snne  Codex,  eujtta  varias  Uctinnts  excipiat,  si  <piis  nvvfr  rZt  o  edi- 
tiitni  i  pi  rath  dederit.  Sallum  (ptippe  i/lo  prxstantiort  m  hnCr 
tenus  noviinns,  }\0!.  Cvis,  p.  il‘2.  in  cullaling  this  important 
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MS.  for  the  present  edition^  Dr.  H.  hus  properly  followed  the 
Advice  of  this  eminent  Critic. 

TliefWcx  Hasii.iano-Vaticanvs  is  the  Sinth  and  last  in  Dr. 
Holmes s  catalogue  of  MSS.  in  uncial  characters.  It  is  written 
ill  an  ohiong  leaning  character,  and  appeal's  to  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  soinetiine  in  the  JMh  centun*.  Dr.  11.  esteems  it  a  MS.  of 
considerable  importance,  it  contains  some  valuable  readings 
Ihnnd  nowhere  else. 

These  nine  MSS.  nninbered  in  the  preface,  and  quoted  in  the 
bfxly  of  the  work  hy  romaii  numerals,  arc  all  the  MSS.  in  uncial 
clianicters,  conluining  the  whole,  or  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  to 
which  Dr.  H.  could  gain  aci*ess.  'Fhe  reader  will  ohsorve,  that 
the  two  last  articles,  thougli  occupying  the  Bth  and  9th  places  in 
die  catalogue,  arciiiarkt'd  by  Dr.  II.  x.  and  xi. 

The  .‘)d  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  short  description  of  those 
MSS.  in  small  or  cursivt  eliaractcrs,  whose  various  rcmliiigs  have 
been  selected  for  this  edition  :  they  amount  to  (i.i,  and  were  , 
written  chiefly  in  the  9th,  lOih,  and  1  llh  centuries.  They  are 
(jiioted  ill  the  preface,  and  referred  to  in  the  body  of  llie  work  hy 
Anthic  figures.  For  farther  information  on  thi»  head  wo  must 
pcler  to  the  work  itself. 

i\n  account  of  the  Editions,  Fatiikrs  and  Versions, 
collated  for  this  w  ork,  forms  the  subject  of  the  fourth  Cliapter. 

rive  Editions  were  collated.  I,  the  (  in  the 

Alcala  Polyglott,  folio,  primed  in  1.514 — and  the  Edith 
\*rinci’p$  of  the  Septuagint.  What  MSS.tlu*  editors  made  use  of 
lur  this  edition  are  not  known:  though  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  three 
of  those  which  he  has  collated,  contain  netirly  the  whole  of  the 
text  of  the  Peiitateuoh  ns  it  stands  in  the  Coinpluteiisian  edition. 

‘2.  *\  \\^  Aldine  edition,  j)rinfcd  ut  N'enice,  by  Aldus  Manntiiit 
Homanus,  in  1618.  fol.  To  make  this  edition  as  immaculate  as 
,  jH)>hibIe,  Aldus  collated  a  number  of  ancient  MSS.,  and,  as  he 
informs  us  himself,  employed  several  very  cinineul  scliolars  to 
assist  him  in  the  work. 

S.  The  Oxford  edition  hy  Dr.  (Jrnbe,  begun  in  170(),  and 
finished  in  17- 1 •  This  work  exhil/its  the  text  of  the  celebrated 
Fodex  Alexaiidriiuis  mentioned  above,  with  additions  from  the 
Codex  J  atica tins,  iiwd  some  from  x\\^  Complntenswn  edition.  It 
.  sliould  he  observed  that  this  edkion,  gives  on  the  whole,  a  fair 
representation  of  tlie  Alexandrian  MS.  for  the  additions  taken 
Iroin  the  alioveor  other  sources,  are  always  prinUNf  in  a  smaller 
character  than  that  eiiiploy<*d  in  the  text.  Thongii  Dr,  Orabe 
had  prepared  the  whole  work  for  the  press,  yet  he  only  liveef  to 
pnhhsli  the  Oetateueh  and  the  Metrical  books.  Etancis  De, 
^1.  If.  a  very  eminent  (ireek  scholar, edited  the  historical  books  : 
and  /K  /I  tV(/n,  S.T.D.  edited  the  Erophetical,  This  is  a  very  vaiu- 
•iWe  edition ;  the  IVulcgoincna  wf  Dr.  GraU*,  contain  a  IVcusurt 
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pretend  to  say,  as  we  cannot  have  access  to  the  inannscrlpi.i— 
When  the  matter  on  wliich  this  tVagmcnl  is  written,  the  beauty 
ot  the  characters,  which  are  all  in  ^old  and  silver,  its  various 
rradin5;s,  and  especially,  the  nnnuTous  miniatures  with  which  it 
is  adorned,  are  all  considered,  we  think  wo  may  Sidely  assert, 
that  the  Codex  Ca^sareus,  and  the  C^wlex  Argonteiis  of  Cpsal,* 

(w  hich  contains  the  f(»nr  (io>pels  in  Ciothic,)  are  two  of  the  most 
inuKirtnnt  and  curious  relics  of  Kcclesiastical  Anti(juity. 

The  Codex  Amiiuosiani’s,  so  called  from  the  Ambrosian 
library’,  at  Milan,  to  which  it  Ixdongs,  occupies  the  Sevatt/t  place 
in  thit  catalogue.  It  is  a  large  scjuare  (juarto,  in  a  round  uncial 
character,  guod  dicimas,  (says  Montfancon  Diar.  Ital.  c. ‘2.)  td 
distinmwtur  a  eharactcre  ablotigo  et  deflexo,  'I'his  eminent  critic, 
who  examined  it  in  l(j98,  supposed  it  to  be  then  about  KXX) 

vears  old. 

•/ 

For  a  particular  description  of  the  Codex  CoisLixt  ANU.s,  the 
Eighth  in  this  catalogue.  Dr.  IT.  refers  his  readers  to  the  Ilihlio^ 
theca  Coisiiniatia,o\‘  Slouxiiiucon,  As  this  work  eannot  be  within 
the  reach  of  our  readers  in  ge  neral,  we  shall  supply  the  Dr.’s 
lack  of  service,  by  cxlmeting  from  it  what  we  deem  necessary 
to  c(»innlote  the  description  of  the  MS.  in  question.  In  the 
Bihiioth.  Coislin,  this  MS.  is  ihe  first  in  order,  and  was  formerly 
numbered  LVI.  It  is  in  quarto,  1*3  inches  by  und  was  written, 
as  Montfancon  conjectures,  in  the  sixth,  or,  at  the  latest,  in  the 
seventh  centurv.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  round  uncial  character,  a 
Jac  simile  of  which,  from  the  beginning  of  Cicncsis,  is  given  in 
the  al>ove  work.  p.  8.  It  has  in  most  places,  the  spirits  and  ac¬ 
cents  ;  but  those  were  evitlently  inserted  by  a  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  hand.  It  consists  of  C'2()  leaves  of  vellum,  and  formerly 
contained  the  Octatench,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  I  and  ‘2  Kings; 
but  much  of  it  has  perished  by  the  injuries  of  lime.  ’I  hc  copy¬ 
ist  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew’  language,  as  appears  troiii 
his  inscription  at  the  coinmencemcnt  of  the  book  of  (ienesi’i, 
wliich  is  as  follows;  Bac^<7id  •nxe*  o  wip  irup 

The  wonl  which  he  says  means  in  Hebrew,  the 

history  of  th(*  days,  i  c.  the  six  days’  work  of  creation,  is  no. 
other  than  bensheeth,  the  first  word  of  Henesis,  which 

simply  signifies,  la  the  htgiruiiug.  This  ignorance  ol  the  Hebrew, 
is,  however,  a  favourable  circumstance,  as  it  prevented  the  tran¬ 
scriber  from  interpolating  his  copy  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
Montfancon  held  this  MS.  in  the  fiighest  estimation,  and  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  Europe.  He  has 
particularly  recommendcii  it  to  the  attention  of  any  who  should 
in  future  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  Septuagint.  Digiiissimus 
$aue  Codex ^  rujifi  varias  lectioms  excipiat,  si  (pus  novee  »  edi- 
titmi  (pi  ram  dederit,  }\allum  (ptippe  i/lo  precstautujrem  hacr 
tenus  nuvimus,  CUd.  Cvis,  [>.  3‘2.  In  cullaling  this  iinp(?rtant 
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MS.  for  the  present  edition.  Dr.  11.  has  properly  followed  the 
advice  of  this  eminent  Critic. 

Tlie  Codex  Dasii.i  ano-V  aticanvs  is  the  \inth  and  last  in  Dr. 
Holiness  catalogue  of  MSS.  in  nndal  characters.  It  is  written 
in  an  ohiong  leaning  character,  and  appears  to  have  been  c.xe- 
cuicd  soiiietiine  in  the  JMh  centurv.  Dr.  11.  esteems  it  a  MS.  of 
considerable  importance,  at>  it  contains  some  valuable  readings 
found  nowhere  else. 

These  nine  MSS.  numbered  in  the  preface,  and  quoted  in  the 
boily  of  the  work  by  romuii  numerals,  arc  all  the  MSS.  in  uncial 
dmraeters,  containing  the  whole,  or  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  to 
wliich  Dr.  H.  could  gain  acc'ess.  The  reader  will  observe,  that 
the  two  last  articles,  though  occupying  the  ttlh  and  yih  places  in 
the  eatalogne,  aremarkai  by'  Dr.  II.  .\.  and  xi. 

The  .‘)d  chapter  is  iiccupicd  with  a  short  description  of  those 
MSS.  in  small  or  cursive  characters,  whose  various  remliiigs  have 
been  selected  for  this  edition  :  they  amount  to  63,  and  wcr«f  , 
written  chiefly  in  the  9th,  lOth,  and  1 1th  centuries.  They  are 
(juoted  in  the  preface,  and  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  work  by 
Arabic  figures.  For  farther  information  on  thi»  head  w*c  must 
refer  to  the  work  itself. 

An  account  of  the  Editions,  Fatiikrs  and  Versions, 
collated  fof  this  work,  forms  the  subject  of  the  fourth  Chapter. 

i'Vir  Editions  were  collated.  I ,  the  Compluteasian  in  the 
Aleahi  Polyglott,  folio,  printed  in  1.514 — ‘2*2.  and  the  Edith 
Priaceps  of  the  Si  ptuagint.  What  MSS.  the  editors  made  use*  of 
fi)r  this  edition  are  not  known:  ihougli  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  three 
of  those  which  he  has  collated,  contain  netirly  the  whole  of  the 
U‘xt  of  the  IVntatench  as  it  stands  in  the Complutensian  edition. 

‘2.  The  Aldine  edition,  j)rinted  ut  N'euicc,  by  Aldus  Manntint 
lloinanus,  in  1618.  fol.  To  make  this  edition  as  iminaculate  as 
,  |H)SMble,  Aldus  collated  a  number  of  ancient  MSS.,  and,  as  he 
informs  us  himself,  employed  several  very  eminent  scholars  to 
a>§isi  him  in  the  work. 

3.  The  Oxford  edition  by  Dr.  (Jrnbe,  begun  in  IJOfl,  ond 
finished  in  17*21.  This  work  exhibits  the  text  of  the  celebrated 
Codex  Alexandrinus  mentioned  above,  with  lulditions  from  the 
Codex  I  aticanus,\\\\d  some  from  the  Complutemian  etlition.  It 
.  diould  be  observed  that  this  edkion,  gives  on  the  whole,  a  fair 
rnpresentatioii  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  for  the  additions  taken 
from  the  above  or  other  sources,  are  always  printed  in  a  smaller 
charaeier  than  that  cmploy<*d  in  the  text,  'fhongli  Dr,  Ornbe 
had  prepared  the  whole  work  for  the  press,  yet  he  only  lived  to 

Suhlisli  the  Oetateucli  and  the  Metrical  books.  E/attcis  Ine, 

1.  D.  a  very  eminent  (ireek  scholar, edited  the  historical  books  : 
wid  D  .  IVigan,  S.T.D.  edited  tbe  Cropbetical,  This  is  a  very  valu- 
«‘i>Ie  edition  ^  the  IVolcgoincna  of  Dr.  (Jrabt*,  cgniuin  a  IVeusurt 
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of  Sacred  Criticism,  and  we  have  no  doubt  tlte  work  will  ocoupy 
an  increasingly  distinguished  place  in  the  e^tiiration  of  the  public.  ' 

4«  The  Lip^ig  edition,  published  by  J.  Frederick  l'»sclV*r,  in 
1767  and  I7fi8,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Puulliui;»n 
College,  containing  the  whole  text  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers, 
with  a  part  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy. 

5.  The  Gatcna  of  Nicephoros  on  the  Octatcuch.  1st.  and  2d. 
Samuel,  and  1st,  and  2d.  Kings  taken  from  two  Consiantiuo- 
poiitan  MS.S.  one  of  the  IMth.  the  other  of  the  I4tb.  century, 
printed  at  Lipsig,  in  1/7^ — 1774.  The  caUua  exhibits  the 
comnientar  es  of  Greek  fathers  upon  the  text.  The  reader 
will  obwiNc  that  the  edition  of  Cardic.a!  Carafa,  printed  at 
Eoim*,  hy  Zaftetti  i.n  15S7,  is  not  mentioned  here,  because 
Dr,. Holmes  takes  this  edition  for  the  gror.nd  work  of  his  own: 
and  with  it,  all  the  MbS.  Fathers,  Versions,  and  Editions  arc 
collated. 

1  ho  F\Tnr.FS  and  other  Greek  writers,  which  ore  quoted  in 
tlic  various  readings,  are  divided  hy  Dr.  H.  into  three  classes, 

1.  Those  whovviotc  before  tiie  I'tt top/a  edition  of  Origeo: 

2.  Tho'*c  wl\^)  wrtiio  before  he  publislied  tlic  IL  xopla:  dud 
rbos(»  who  wrote  after  the  publi<*ation  of  botli.  Thecinefof 

these  in  their  (  b.ronoiogical  order  are  IMiilo  Jiidams,  Eiirnabas, 
Clcme  Koiiiaiuis.  Hennas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr, 
lrenaHiS,'rb;'ophilus,Ciemens  Alcxandrlnus,  Hqq  olylus,  Origen, 
Crciiory  Tnaiiinaturgus,  Eusebius,  Ailianasius;  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
•alciu,  Epipbanius,  Basil  the  great,  (ircgory  Nyssen,  Ciregory 
Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Isidore  of  Pelusimn,  Cyril  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  1  hcodorel,  Biusil  of  Stdcucia,  Cosmas  Indicopl.,  Damasce* 
nus,Theophylact,  Euthymius,  and  Zigabenus. — Besides  Asterius 
AcHsiuB,  Diodorus,  Gennadius,  Hesychius,  Macarius,  Methodius, 
Nicetas,  Procopius  Gazttus,  Severianus,  Severas,  Tbeodorus, 
4nd  many  others. 

The  Versions  are  1.  The  antient  Latin,  Itala  ox  A^tt^ 
Jfieronymian,  or  the  Latin  version  which  was  in  use  before 
Jerotn  formed  that  text,  which  is  now  called  the  Luigate. 

2.  The  or  that  in  ilie  language  of  Lpper  Egypt. 

3.  Tho  Stihitiic,  or  that  in  the  language  of  Lower  Egypt- 

4.  *rbe  Syriac,  made  from  the  Greek  text. 

5.  The  Arabic,  from  four  MSS.  all  taken  from  the  Sep- 
Inagint,  so  far  as  they  arc  quoted  in  this  work.  The  Ver- 
MOii  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  Udicth  ben  Setidn  ben  Shebat^ 
made  A.  H.  89 1,  which  answers  to  A.  D.  14S(>.  seems  to  be  of 
most  importance.  On  this  version  Dr.  H.’s  reqiurks  are  extend¬ 
ed  to  a  consideiahlc  length,  and  are  peculiarly  interesting. 

6.  d  ho  Stavonic,  the  various  readings  of  which  have  beca 
selected  ffom  two  editions,  one,  OsUogeas.  loSL  tblio ;  and  tho 
other,  Moc^uk  17otK 

7.  The 
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7.  Tlic  Armenian  made  in  the  5th.  century,  m  quoted  froia 
Hw  Venice  edition  of  173.i. 

8.  Tlie  (Georgian  made  also  in  the  5lh  century,  and  printc4 
I^joscuH'.,  1743,  folio.  Fur  a  particular  accuuni  of  these, 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  The  foJ lowing,  which  is  tiie  con* 
cludittg  paragraph  ot  this  prelace,  we  select  as  worthy  of  parti* 
iular  ub>ervution. 

**  Hoc  unum  superest  mnnendum,  quod  oolbtionri  Itetm  m 
grnrrr,  qnar  ail  bocjupus  per  ho^  quindectm  aoiius  jam  tW.runi  elahumlM^ 
ill  Bibliutlieoi  hodJeianH  rrponaiuur,  atque  voi  a  me,  u  \Ivam  H  valeaiu# 
Tcl.bi  alittraccideiit,  ab  aliquo  quodam  Editor^  tubaiiapicio  CulendiMt* 
luorum  rypograpbei  ClareudouianiOjtouicusls  Curator  Mill,  in  publicMm 
cniittcatur." 

With  sincere  and  deep  regret  we  inform  our  readers,  that  thif 
very  lalwrious  and  eminent  critic,  died  at  his  himsi*  in  Oxford, 
in  November  tS()5,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Hut, 
from  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
we  learn,  that  so  much  is  already  done  towards  the  perfecting 
of  this  important  edition,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  belies^ 
the  work  will  be  confinutdt  and  the  lovers  of  Biblical  Llteraturo 
soon  put  in  possession  of  the  most  valuable  edition  of  this  vene¬ 
rable  version  ever  published  since  the  days  of  Origen.  Wo 
take  this  opportunity  to  recommend  the  work  to  the  notice  of. 
our  readers,  and  hope  that  many  will  ted  disposed  to  promote 
the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking,  by  tlieir  influence  an(| 
pecuniary  aid. 

In  our  succeeding  Number  we  shall  take  a  general  view  of 
the  collations  which  were  carried  on  for  filu  en  years,  both  at 
home  and  abroad;  the  literary  treasures  which  were'  opi'ned,  and 
the  contributions  wdiicli  were  made,  to  enable  the  Doctor  to 
carry  his  grand  project  into  execution.  After  which,  we  propose 
to  examine  some  of  the  most  itn|)ortant  various  readings,  that  wa 
may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  benefit,  which  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  the  cause  ol  Divine  Hevelatioii,  are  likely  to  derive  from  the 
completion  of  this  arduous  and  exfiensive  undertaking. 

(Tb  be  continued.) ' 

- - -  -  _  -  ■■■■-.  ■  - 

# 

Art.  X.  Roscoe's  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo^,  X,  continued  from  p,  132. 

have  now  arrived  at  the  fifth  year  of  Leo’s  nontificate, 
^  ^  w  hich  introduces  us  to  the  eventful  period,  wnen  Martin 
Luther  first  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  Christendom,  Wliethet 
the  extravagance  of  I,eo,  in  his  domestic  expenditure,  his  muni¬ 
ficence  to  men  of  letters,  and  his  profusion  in  public  spectacles, 
had  greatly  reduced  hi*  finances,  or  whether  hi*  project  for  com¬ 
pleting  St.  latex’s  at  Rome  vastly  exceeded  hist  revenues,  cer- 
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tain  it  U,  that  he  found  himself  greatly  einharrascd,  and  under 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  supplies  by  extraordinary  means,  lie 
hud  reci>ur.>e  to  the  siile  of  indulgences,  which  had,  indeed,  iti 
former  times  been  resorted  to  in  Ciisi  s  of  great  emergence,  but 
which  at  the  present  time,  was  the  most  imprudent  measure  that 
could  have  been  devised.  Ifi  the  dark  ages,  there  was  nothing 
so  gross,  which  might  m»t  ho  imposed  upon  the  vulgar,  hut  the 
time  of  lA‘f»  was  distinguished,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  hy  a 
kpirit  of  iiupiiry  and  the  ditVnsion  of  kiiowiedgo;  and  notliiiig 
was  so  directly  calenlaterl  to  destroy  all  reverence  for  the  church 
of  Home,  ns  this  monstrous  tiathc  in  indnigenees.  It  reeptirtd 
!)Ul  little  sagaeitv  to  foresee,  that  it  wonid  he  followed  l>v  un- 
hounded  lieeniiousness  among  the  vulgar,  contempt  among  the 
learned,  and  indignation  among  those  who  still  retained  the 
least  regard  for  common  decency.  Ia'o  was  ecpially  unfoitimalc, 
inoa'over,  in  his  choice  of  persons  for  carrying  on  ihU  iner- 
citundi/e.  Among  the  mo?»t  sliameless  of  these  infamous  iner- 
ehauts,  was  one  .lolut  Fetzal,  a  Dominican  inquisitor.  “  This 
froutlcss  monk,  says  Mosheim,  executed  this  inicpiiiious  com¬ 
mission,  not  only  with  matchless  insolence,  indecency,  and  fraud, 
but  even  carried  liis  impiety  so  far,  as  to  derogate  from  the 
all-suflicient  power  and  inducncc  of  the  merits  of  Christ.”  He 
boasted  that  ite  had  saved  more  semis  from  hell,  by  his  indul¬ 
gences,  tlian  St.  Fcter  had  converted  to  Christianity  hy  all  his 
preaching:  and  among  Ins  other  blasphemous  expressions,  he 
used  to  say:  “Hie  moment  the  inonev  tinkles  in  the  elicsl, 
the  soul  mounts  up  out  of  purgatory.*'  ‘  A  soul  may  go  to 
heaven,  in  the  very  moment,  in  w  hich  the  money  is  cast  into  the 
chest.  The  man  who  buysotV  hisown  sinshy  indulgences,  merits 
more  than  he  who  gives  alms  to  the  poor,  unless  it  he  in  extreme 
iiect^ssily.’  Hie  unblushing  impudence  of  this  farmer  of  indul¬ 
gences,  together  with  the  protligaey  iiml  profanenessto  which  lliey 
gave  birth,  at  length  aroused  the  indigiiaiion  of  Martin  latther, 
who  was,  at  this  time,  an  Augustine  monk,  and  a  professor  in 
the  I  nivorsily  of  Wilteinberg.  This  singuhu',  and  almost  divine, 
man  st‘t'nis  to  have  U'en  raised  up  by  the  |K*ruliar  providence  of 
(  mmI,  tor  llie  work  of  reformation;  and  the  pious  reader  of  his  his¬ 
tory  w  ill  not  fail  to  remark  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  lie 
was  first  indutvd  to  give  himself  up,  to  tin?  service  of  the  Cliuieh, 
the  suitableness  of  his  education  for  the  work  in  which  he 
\v,i5  to  1k'  employed,  the  rare  union  of  temper  and  talents  which 
qualified  him  to  meet  every  emergence,  and  the  extraordinary 
coincidence  of  circumstances  which  opened  the  way  to  events 
the  most  di>tani  from  liis  thoughts,  when  he  hrst  commciict'd  liis 
career.  He  possi'ssed  a  spirit,  hold,  ardent,  and  invincible  ;  a 
genius  cpiick,  and  penetrating;  and  a  mind  stored  with  a  vast 
fund  of  knovi ledge,  considering  the  times  iu  which  Ite  lived.  Hi# 

iiieiiu 
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njcmory  is  sai(!  to  have  been  exceedingly  retentive,  hisspccchcoin-* 
DiMfiding  and  eloquent,  his  eye  piercing,  and  his  person  impressive 
of‘r(S|H*ct  and  reverence,  lie  was  indefatigable  in  luliour,  undis¬ 
mayed  in  dilliculties,  and  so  ardent  a  friend  to  truth,  that  he 
followeil  her,  wherever  she  led,  without  the  least  regard  to  con- 
scqiicnees.  However,  n(»t  exempt  from  the  lot  of  humanity,  he 
liud  faults,  which  sometimes  threw  a  shade  over  his  brightest 
actions.  He  was  naturally  irritable,  and  had  loo  strong  a  pro- 
pensity  to  sarcasm  and  jesting.  The  former  failing  caused  him 
to  take  up  some  things  loo  hastily,  and  sometimes  hurried  him 
to  undue  lengths;  and  the  latter  occasionally  prompted  him  to 
treat  his  adversaries  with  a  degree  of  contempt,  which  can  by 
no  means  be  justified. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  it  pleased  God  to  use  at  his 
instrument,  in  etVeeting  the  greatest  reformation  that  the 
church  liad  experienced,  since  error  and  proHigacy  had  found 
their  way  into  it.  His  opposition  to  the  scandalous  sale  of  indul* 
gcriccs  led  him  to  a  discovery  of  other  enormities,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  exposing  one  error  and  abuse  to  the  detection  of 
another,  till  the  whole  mass  of  papal  corruption  opened  liefore 
him,  and  he  s«iw  the  absolute  necessity  of  totally  renouncing  nil 
connection  with  this  “  Mystery  of  inic^uity,”  lest  he  sliuulu  be 
**  partaker  in  her  plagues.’’  Uut  it  is  ol  importance  to  remark 
that  this  was  among  the  very  last  of  his  discoveries.  He  hud 
hecn  nursed  in  asu|>crstitious  veneration,  for  the  suec*essors  of  St. 
Peter ;  and  had  iiiibil>ed,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  the  iiutiou 
tliat  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  the  cinirch.  The 
following  account,  which  Luther  himself  gives,  of  the  progress  he 
made  in  his  great  work,  and  which  wc  have  extracted  from  tlie 
excellent  work  of  Mr.  Milner,  entitled  “  Church  History,”  will 
Ik?  found  of  great  importanee  towards  appreciating  thi*  value  of 
tliat  part  of  Mr.  ICs  work,  whicli  relates  to  the  reforinutiou  ac- 
cum[)lishcd  by  Luther. 

**  Before  all  things,  says  he,  I  intreat  you,  pious  reader, 
for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s  sake  to  read  my  writings  with  cool 
consideration,  and  even  with  much  pity.  I  wish  you  to  know 
that  when  I  began  the  affair  of  indulgences,  at  the  very  first,  I 
was  a  monk,  and  a  most  mad  papist.  So  intoxicated  w  as  I  and 
drenebed  in  papal  dogmas,  that  [  would  have  been  most  ready 
at  nil  times  to  murder,  or  assist  others  in  murdering,  any  person, 
^ho  should  utter  a  syllable  against  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
Popt*.  1  was  a  complete  Saul;  and  there  are  many  such  yet. 
There  were,  however,  and  are  now,  others,  who  appear  to  me 
to  adhere  to  the  |>ope  on  tlie  principle  of  Epicurus;  that  is,  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  their  appetites;  when  *t*crctly,  they  even 
deride  him,  and  are  as  cold  as  ice,  if  called  upon  to  defend  the 
papacy.  1  was  never  one  of  these;  1  was  always  a  sitieere  be¬ 
liever 
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liever;  I  was  always  earnest  in  defending  the  doctrines  I  pro¬ 
fessed  :  I  went  seriously  lo  work,  as  one  who  had  a  horrible 
dread  of  the  day  of  judgement,  and  who,  from  his  inmost  soul, 
was  anxious  for  salvation. 

**  You  will  find,  therefore,  in  my  earlier  writings,  with  how 
much  humility,  on  many  occasions,  i  gave  up  verv  considerable 
points  to  the  pope,  which  I  now  d  nest  as  blasphemous,  and 
abominable  in  the  highest  degree-  This  error,  my  slanderers, 
call  inconsistency; — but  you,  pious  reader,  will  have  the 
kindness  to  make  some  allowance,  on  account  of  the  times  and 
my  inexperience.  I  stood  absolutely  alone  at  first ;  and  certainly 
I  was  very  unlearned,  and  vervmifitto  undertake  matters  of  such 
vast  importance.  It  was  by  accident,  not  willingly  or  by  de¬ 
sign,  that  I  fell  into  these  violent  disputes;  God  is  my  witness.' 
Vol.  4.  pp.  332,  33r>. 

This  general  view  of  Luther’s  character  and  conduct  seemed 
iiecrssarv  to  clear  the  wav  to  some  remarks,  that  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  making  on  Mr.  Rs  account  of  this  great  reformer. 
Luther,  evidently,  is  not  a  favourite  with  Mr.  11.  and  we  have 
sometimes  been  disposed  lo  doubt,  whether  the  reformation  itself 
stands  any  higher,  in  his  estimation,  than  the  author  of  it;  at 
least,  he  has,  ci*rtainly,  betrayed  no  undue  partiality  lo  either. 
What  strikes  us,  on  a  general  survey  of  Mr.  K’s  account  of  this 
great  work,  is  an  oversight  of  any  inicrferonce  of  Providence  in 
it; — every  thing  is  nsvrihed  to  the  iiaiural  connexion  between 
cause  and  effect,  without  any  regard  to  a  supremo  cause;  God 
makes  no  ap|>eirance  in  this  transaction.  Mr.  K.,  moreover, 
attribute's  to  Luther  and  his  adhercnjts,  a  systematic  plan  of 
op|)ositlon  to  the  churc  h  of  Rome, — an  eagerness  to  seize  on 
every  circumstance  which  could  add  celebrity  and  respectabHitj 
to  their  cause,  at  tiic  expense  of  the  credit  of  the  papal  see: 
win  Teas,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  reformer  had  euiireiviHl 
no  idea  of  S(*parating  from  the  ehurch  of  I’oiUe,  till  absolutely 
coiniK’lled  to  do  so,  and  that  he  was,  at  all  times,  peculiarly 
anxious  to  lx.*  considered,  as  one  of  her  most  dulirul  sons.  Liistly, 
Mr.  K  .has  overlooked  a  var»ety  of eircumstanees  in  this  con¬ 
troversy  between  Ltilhcr  and  ihe  ehureh,  whieh  would  have 
placed  the  eharaelor  of  the  reformer  in  a  favourable  light,— 
while  he  has  frequently  dwelt  with  apparent  pleasure  and  mi¬ 
nuteness,  on  what  scvins  likely  to  bring  discredit,  on  his  prin- 
ciple.s,  and  conduct,  lie  begins  with  the  following  remarks.” 

**  The  pracc  of  the  church,  thus  restored  by  the  Inbonrs  of  the  council 
(of  Litrran)  was  not  however  destined  to  remain  long  undislurbed. 
Smrcely  had  tlie  assembly  separated,  before  tlie  ik?w  opinions  and  rc- 
Jiraetory  conduct  of  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of  the  Augustin  order,  at 
Wittenberg,  aumcied  the  notice  of  the  Ronun  court,  and  ltd  tlic  way 
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lotha't  fchwm.  whl^h  has  now,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  divided  the 
Christian  world,  and  introduced  new  causes  of  allegation,  discord,  and 
persecution,  among  th*e  professors  of  that  religion,  which  was  intended 
so  inculcate  universal  peace,  charity  and  good  will.**  Vol.  3.  p.  138. 

In  this  and  several  other  paragraphs,  Mr.  II.  seems  to  cast  a  re¬ 
flection  on  the  reformation,  us  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  church,  and  introducing  a  spirit  of  rancour  and  auimoiity. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  peace, 
which  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Christian  Religion  to 
promote,  but  rather  by  cve^y  possible  means  to  distu^  and 
overturn: — **  The  strong  man  armed  keepeth  iiis  goods  in  peaccp 
iLcJ*  I'he  very  commencement  of  this  religion  greatly  disturbed 
the  peace  both  of  Jews  and  pagans,  and  the  aulliur  ot  it  himself 
declared,  that  it  would  cause  divisions  among  the  nearest  friends 
and  connexions.  It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented  that  wicked  men 
should  set  up  their  banners  against  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thereby  connteract  the' diiTuston  of  universal  peace;  but 
true  Religion  ought  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  this,  thuti  a  peace¬ 
able  man  for  eiidi^vuuring  to  disconcert  the  plans,  and  to  divide 
Uic  hearts,  of  a  band  of  rebels.  If  indeed,  as  ^Ir.  11.  seems  to 
think,  there  is  but  little  to  choose  between  the  reformed  religion 
and  that  of  popal  Rome,  then  the  schism  which  Luther  occa¬ 
sioned  deserves  the  severest  censure;  but,  with  our  views  of  the 
victory  of  truth  over  error,  and  good  morals  over  protiigacy*, 
which  attended  the  labours  of  our  reformer,  wc  shall  ever  hud 
cause  for  exultation  where  Mr.  R.  thinks  there  is  reason  for  regret. 

After  Luther's  opposition  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  had  ex¬ 
cited  the  alarm  ot  the  church  of  Rome,  Cajetan,  the  poinr't 
legate  was  sent  into  Ciennany,  to  have  a  conference  with  Luther, 
•nd  either  to  bring  him  to, a  recantation,  or  conduct  him  as  a 
prisoner  to  llomcv  In  Mr.  H’s  account  of  iliis  conference,  there 
are  many  insinuatijns  of  unhandsome  an<l  disingenuous  conduct 
in  Luther,  while  the  ^behaviour  of  Ciijeiaii  is  represented  as  par¬ 
ticularly  mild  and  conciliating.  Seckcndorf,  however,  whose 
iui partiality  cannot  be  fairly  called  in  question,  and  who  took 
tmcoiiiTnon  pains  to  actjuuinl  himself  with  the  most  minnte  cir- 
.cuinstances  relating  to  the  reformation,  gives  a  very  diflerent 
statement  of  the  case.  It  is  t  me  that  Luther  was  at  first  received  with 
courtesy,  and  the  legate  would  have  been  glad  to  persuade  him  to  a 
recantation,  without  entering  into  the  of  the  controversy; 

but  when  he  found  him  itnlisposed  to  bow'  to  any  authority  but  that 
of  reason  and  scripture,  and  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  de¬ 
crees  and  councils,  when  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  truth  itself, 
the  f*ardiu:il  fell  into  a  rage,  and  thought  to  awe  I^iilhcr  by  trowos 
and  menaces.  Luther  perceiving  that  a  controversy  was  never 
likely  to  end,  where  it  wasim])os}iblc  to  agree  upon  the  slaudard 
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to  wliicli  it  should  be  referred,  delivered,  in  writing,  a  statemen 
of  his  opinions,  on  the  points  which  were  ohjecled  to  him.  This 
Mateuient,  was  not  onl}*  troalcd  by  Cajetun  “as  irrelevant  to  the 
piir|H)se,*’  as  Mr.  R.  mildly  represents  the  case,  but  it  was  rt- 
ceived  witli  the  greatest  contempt,  and  the  writer  was  told  lijal 
his  answers  were  those  of  a  |>erfeet  idecit. 

Att«‘r  Luther  hail  waited  from  the  Friday  till  the  Monday 
following,  in  the  expectati(»n  of  being  again  sent  for  by  the 
liC^ate,  and  it  was  rumoured  that,  notwithstanding  the  pledge 
which  had  been  given  liim  for  a  safe  conduct,  he  was  to 
apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison,  he  bc’gan  to  think  of  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  place  of  danger  and  consulting  his  own  se¬ 
curity.  Previous,  however,  to  his  departure,  he  drew  up  a*  re¬ 
spectful  letter  to  the  Legate,  in  which  he  apologizes  for  any 
irreverent,  or  unbecoming,  expressions  against  the  Pontiff, 
which  miglit  have  escaped  him  in  the  warmth  of  controversy- 
hut  at  the  same  time,  he  declares  that  he  neither  can  nor  will 
make  any  concessions,  which  would  wound  his  conscience,  or 
offend  against  the  truth.  To  this  letter  he  receivfcd  no  answer. 
On  the  day  following  he  wTotc  Jigain  to  the  Cardinal,  in  a  style 
more  consonant  with  his  usual  spini.  He  complains  of  the 
hnrd>hips  he  had  sustained  in  coming  so  long  a  journey, 
the  burthen  he  brought  upon  his  friends  in  supporting  liis  ex¬ 
penses,  and  the  little  pros|>cct  there  was  of  bringing  the  con¬ 
troversy  to  a  favourable  issue :  he  therefore  informs  the  Cardinal 
of  his  determination  immediately  to  leave  Au!^hurg.  He  had 
however  the  precaution  to  draw  up  a  particular  account  of  this 
wdiolc  conference,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misrcnresentalion  of 
it  from  his  enemies,  and  having  made  “  an  appeal  from  Leo  X., 
prejudiced  and  misled,  to  X.  when  belter  informed  on  the 
subject,^  he  dclivere<l  the  whole  to  a  notary  public,  and  iminedi- 
atelv  departed.  This  affair,  however,  assumes  a  different  aspect 
in  the  liands  of  Mr.  Roscuc. 

“  Before  his  departure,**  (says  Mr.  R.)  “  he  prepared  an  appeal  from 
Leo  X.  prejudit  ed  and  mi>led,  to  X.  w'hcn  Untcr  informed  on  the 
subject ;  for  the  adoption  of  which  daring  measure  he  excuses  himself,  in 
his  last  letter  to  the  Cardinal,  by  attributing  it  to  the  hardships  of  his 
situation*  and  ilie  advice  of  his  friends.  He  did  not  however  fail 
to  give  directions,  ♦  that  after  his  departure,  this  appeal  should  be  fixed 
In  the  great  square  of  the  city  ;  which  directions  were  punctually  com¬ 
plied  w  ith.  Notwithstanding  the  disrespect  shewn  to  tlic  Cardinal  by  the 
mbrupt  departure  of  Luther,  he  did  not  exercise  the  powers  which  bad 

•  Mr.  R.  produces  no  proof  that  iMther  gave  this  direction  r  and  if 
he  had  given  it,  there  might  be  nothing  iiuh'Corous  in  it,  if  proper 
care  were  taken,  as  it  is  probable  there  w  ouid  he,  to  i tatt  the  reasons  of 
tfiis  unusual  mcaiure. 
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befi)  entrusted  to  him,  by  excommunicating  Lutlier  and  bii  adbercntsi 
but  contented  litmsclf  with  writing  to  the  Elector  of'  Saxony,  expressing 
bis  disuppointment«  in  the  conduct  of  Luther;  and  requesting  that  If  he 
ftiU  persevered  in  his  opposition  to  the  church,  die  elector  would  send 
him  to  Rome,  or  at  least  banish  him  from  his  dominions."  Vol.S.  p.  169^ 

Hut  this  lenity  in  the  Cardinal  inny  be  accounted  for'f 
vithont  reriecting  niucli  credit  on  his  clemency,  lie  knew 
very  well  that  to  excommunicate  iaitlicr  would  have  exas¬ 
perated  Frederic  the  FIcetor,  whom  the  po|>e  was  particularly 
desirous  of  uniting  with  hiius'df  as  a  party  against  the  reformer ; 
and  that  no  good  could  be  effecHed  by  this  measure,  unU^s  the 
pt'rsoii  of  Luther  could  likewise  have  bt'en  apprehended.  It 
setans,  however,  more  than  probable  that,  had  not  Luther  taken 
care  of  himself,  by  a  timely  departure  from  Augsburg, — iti  spile 
of  the  promise  of  safety,  the  Cardinal  would  have  executed  his 
coininissioii,  and  carried  him  a  prisoner  to  Rome. 

After  Mr.  li.  has  concluded  his  account  of  the  various  inter¬ 
views  which  took  place  lietween  Cajetan  and  Luther,  and  his 
“  ulirupt''  de|uirtiire  from  Augsburg,  be  endeavours  to  ac 
coutii  for  the  success  of  the  reformer,  and  attributes  it  to  two 
particuiar  causes:  I.  His  combining  bis  cause  with  that  of 
llic  promoters  of  literature;  and,  ‘2.  His  oll'ering  to  siibinil 
his  opinions  to  tlic  test  of  reason  and  scripture.  That  the 
cause  whicli  JiUther  espoused  might  be  promoted  by  ibe  coun¬ 
tenance  of  a  few  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and 
that  noihiiig  was  more  likely  to  gain  credit  among  men  of  retlen- 
tion,  than  an  appeal  to  the  only  standards  of  truth,  reason  and 
scripiuic,  perhaps  no  one  will  deny  :  but  that  these  two  circum¬ 
stances  will  acc'ount  for  the  whole,  or  even  the  principal  pari  of 
Ills  success,  is  what  we  can  by  no  means  admit.  The  fad,  ui- 
<imi,  may  lie  doubted,  whether  Luther  did  manifest  a  particular 
dc  >ire  to  identify,  what  Mr.  K.  calls,  his  cause,  with  th«vt  of  the 
promoters  of  iiieriiture;  at  least  Mr.  H.  has  given  no  proof  of  tbit 
uilempt.  It  is  very  supposeable  that  Luther  might  wish  for  tins 
su|q>ort  of  such  niem  as  Erasmus  and  Melaucthon,  and  yet  that 
he  did  not  connect  hit  cause  w  ith  that  of  literature:  and  also  that 
he  might  frequently  represent  his  opponents  as  ignorant  and 
ntupid,  without  iiisinnnting  that  a  |>erson  could  not  tie  a  man  of 
science  who  opposed  him.  Mr.  H.  has  himself  established  the 
fuel,  that  his  adversaries  were  the  most  ignorant  and  unlearned 
divines  of  the  aj^c,  and  that  men  of  science  kept  aloof  from  the 
Ciuitroversy.  “  fliis  attempt,  says  our  author,  to' unite  the  cause 
ul  literature  with  that  of  reform,  is  also  frequently  noticed  by 
Erasmus.”  ‘  I  know  not  how  it  has  hap|Mmed,  s;iys  he,  (Eras- 
nius),  but  it  is  certain,  that  they  who  first  op|>osed  themselves  to 
Lutlter,  were  also  tlie  euemies  of  learning;  and  hence  its  friends 
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Urci^e-Ws  adverse  fb  hiin,  by  assisting  his  adversaria  they 

should  injure  llicir  own  cause/  This,  so  tar  from  proving  that 
Lullior  iiidcavoiu'cd  to  identify  his  cause  witii  that  of  literature^ 
proves  UK'rely  that  literary  lueii  consented  to  a  neutrality  in  tlm 
conirovcrsy,entirely  from  the  fear  of  injuring  their  own  interests; 
and  that,  had  they  not  apprehended  disgrace  from  associating  with 
his  ignorant  opponents,  they  would  have  gladly  assisted  them; 
wtiile,ns  circumstances  then  stood,  the^*  thought  it  l>esi  to  con* 
tinue  silent  sjH'ctators  of  the  contest,  bior  do  w  e  think  that  **  the 
violence  of  his  (  Lui  her's)  proceedings  and  the  overbearing  manner 
in  which  he  enforced  his  peculiar  opinions**  were  the  cause  of 
1ms  losing,  in  a  grerti  degree,  the  support  of  that  eminent 
scholar.**  Prohably  a  more  substantial  reason  for  Erasmus’ 
desertion  of  his  friend,  might  be  adduced  from  the  Hexible, 
courlly,  time-serving  spirit  of  this  othenvise  great  intin, . 

One  might  have  exj>e(*led  thatthat  |>art  at  least  of  Luther’s  con¬ 
duct,  ill  which  he  referred  his  measures  to  the  test  of  reason  and 
scripture,  would  have  had  the  approbation  of  Mr.  R.;  but,  even 
here,  our  author  fancies  he  diijcovers  the  same  art  and  dexteiity 
as  obaracterized  the  rest  of  hk  conduct.  **  Plausible,  says  lie,hnw- 
cver,.astliiseoiHluct  may  ap|>ear  on  the  part  of  Luther,  it  must  he 
coiifess(*d,  that  its  success  w  as  much  beyond  whut  might  reason¬ 
ably  havf‘  beenexpeeted  from  it;  and  tnat  it  was,  in  fact,  littU 
wonr  than  a  i*eil  thron  n  over  the  tyet  hath  of  his  enemies  and 
friends,*'  p.  17t).  Surely  this  bears  a  little  too  hard  on  our 
reformer.  Must  every  one  then  who  rests  his  cause  on  reason 
and  scripture,  he  susjiected  of  cunning  and  artifice  ?  or  was 
Lutlier  such  a  notorious  adept  in  the  arts  of  deceit,  that  his 
•inoerity  can  never  be  believed?  or,  can  Mr.  K.  furnish 
us  with  any  heifer  refen'es  than  Scripture  and  reason,  or  any 
les!»  likely  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  eyes  of  both  enemies  and 
frienus  !’' —  Mr.  U(»scoe,  we  think  will  never  lie  charged,  even  by 
Itoman  Catholics  themselves,  with  unjust  partiality  towards 
the  Ciermaii  monk  some  readers,  probably  will  be.of  opinion, 
that  the  historiun  has  advooattxi  too  warmly,  that  parent  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  error,  the  religion  of  the  family  he  celebrates. 

(To  It  concluded  in  ottr  neat  Number.) 


Art.  XI.  ffar  in  Dhguise ;  or,  the  Frauds  of  the  Neutral  Flags, 
Second  Edition.  Svo,"  pp.  X52.  Price  48.  6d.  Hatchard.  1905. 

AT  a  moment  of  unexampled  difbculty,  when  concurrent  circumstancei 
ate  rapidly  hastening  a  crisis  moht  important  to  our  country,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  able  pamphlet  demands  particular  regard.  It  is  a  subject  that 
depemli  on  tba  acknowledged  Uw's  c4'  Nations,  and  is  open  to  the  dctci> 
miruliou  of  ever)’  impartial  examiner :  it  is  only  to  a  \cry  inaccurate  ac- 
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qaiinrancc.  both  with  rights  and  circumstances,  that  we  can  trace  such  i 
diversity  of  sentiment,  at  really  exists  among  men  of  sertsc  and  principle,  oti 
this  interestii>g  topic.  In  a  question,  therefore,  wliere  the  opinion  of  the 
public  has  so  complete  a  cognizance,  and  so  powertul  an  operation,  it  k 
highly  important  to  our  national  interests,  to  extend  its  inlonuatign  aod 
correct  its  views. 

For  this  purpose  the  work  before  lis  is  eminently  qiialihed.  It  begins 
with  stating,  in  a  forcible  manner,  bow  ilighily  the  French  nation  now 
appeirs  to  be  affected  by  a  state  of  warhirc,  compared  with  thedltlicultiet 
it  suffered  iu  former  contests.  ••  we  distressed  their  trade,  we  in¬ 

tercepted  the  produce  of  their  colonies  ;*and  thus  turned  the  channel  of 
wealth,  at  a  double  advantage  from  their  revenue  into  our  own.  — — * 

**  I'beir  expenditure  was  iiiunenscly  increased,  and  wasted  in  defensive 
purposes.  ■  ■  I'hrough  the  iteration  of  such  losses,  more  than  by 
our  naval  victories,  or  colonial  conquests,  the  house  of  Bourbon  was 
vaiK|uishcd  by  tlic  masters  of  the  sea."  Aow,  their  ships  *'  jtvm  to  have 
retreated  from  the  ucran,  and  to  have  abandoned  the  ports  of  their  (^denies  | 
but  it  is  a  mere  ruse  de  guerre.  I’hcy  have,  for  the  most  part,  only 
changed  their  flags,  chartered  many  vcs.«els  really  neutral,  and  altered  a 
little  the  former  routes  of  their  trade.  Their  transmarine  sources  of  reve¬ 
nue  have  not  been  for  a  moment  destroyed,  and  at  present  are.  scarcely 
impnired.”  Tims  we  arc  in  vain  the  rulers  of  the  waves,  and  our  brave 
sailors  buffet  the  tem|)est  in  vain.  Our  enemy,  therefore,  gains  a  double 
advantage  from  carr>-ing  on  his  commerce  under  neutral  flags,  where 
formerly  he  sustained  a  double  loss.  This  is  the  damnum  to  which 
our  author  directs  the  public  eye ;  we  now  advert,  in  his  own  words,  to 
the  injuria, 

"  The  colonizing  pow'crs  of  Europe,  it  is  well  known,  have  always 
monopolized  the  trade  of  llieir  respective  colonics  ;  allowing  no  supplies 
to  be  carried  to  them  under  any  foreign  flag,  or  on  account  of  any  forciga 
iniportcrs ;  and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  their  produce  in  foreign 
ships,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  till  it  has  been  previously  brought  into 
the  j)orts  of  the  parent  state. — Such,  with  a  few  trivial  and  temporary 
exceptions,  has  bwn  the  universal  system  in  time  of  peace  ;  and,  on  a 
close  adherence  to  this  system,  Uic  value  of  colonici  in  the  new  .world, 
has  been  supposed  wholly  to  depend. 

*In  the.war,  which  comii^enccd  in  the  year  1/56,  and  was  ended  by  the 
pence  of  1763,  France,  being  hard  pressed  by  our  maritime  sn))criority, 
and  unable,  with  safety,  cither  to  send  the  requisite  supplies  to  l>er  West 
Indi.sn  Islands,  or  to  bring  their  produce  to  the  European  market,  under 
her  own  mercantile  flag,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  relaxing  her  colo¬ 
nial  monopoly  ;  and  admitted  neutral  vessels,  under  certain  rcstrictioos, 
to  carry  the  produce  of  those  islands,  to  French  or  foreign  ports  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Of  course,  it  was  so  carried,  cither  really  or  ostensibly,  on  neutral 
account;  the  object  being  to  avoid  capture  on  the  passage. 

But  the  prize  courts  of  Grmt  Britain,  regarding  this  new  trade  as  un¬ 
warranted  by  the  rights  of  neutrality,  condemn^  such  vessels  as  were 
captured  while  cng.sged  in  it,  together  with  their  cargoes;  however 
clearly  the  property  of  both  might  ap|icar  to  be  iu  those  neutral  mer¬ 
chants,  on  wliosc  bolialf  they  were  claime  d. 

*  As  these  vcasels  were  admitted  to  a  trade.  In  which,  prior  to  the  war, 
VoL.  1>.  U  Freoda 
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French  botfomi  only  could  be  employed,  they  were  considered  as  madi 
French  by  adoption:  hut  the  substantial  principle  of  the  rule  of  judge* 
ment  was  this*—*  that  a  neutral  has  no  right  to  deliver  a  belligeitiit 
from  the  pressitre  of  his  enemy's  hostilities,  by  trading  with  his  coluoiei, 
in  time  of  war,  in  a  way  that  was  prohibited  in  time  of  peace."  p.l  i — u. 
Such  was  *'•  the  rule  of  the  war  of  a  rule  then  first  praciktUy 

etcabiishfd  by  a  court  renowned  for  its  equity,  in  order  to  counteract  at 
irtifioe  then  first  adopted.* 

The  neutral  thus  takes  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  colonizing 
power,  and  attempts  t6  exercise  new  privileges,  to  the  manifest  injury^ 
that  very  belligerent  poWer,  by  whose  success  it  obtains  them.  We  can¬ 
not,  perhaps,  state  tne  principle  of  law'  more  clearly,  than  in  the  lan^ 
gnage  of  that  excellent  judge,  who  has  long  presided,  w  ith  disiliiguisbcd 
reputation,  at  the  Admiralty  Court. 

‘  The  general  rule  it,  that  the  neutral  ha^  a  right  to  carry  on,  in  time  of 
war,  his  aecu'itomcd  trade,  to  the  utnlost  extent  of  which  tnat  accustoaird 
trade  is  ra}>ahle.  Very  tlifi'cront  is  the  case  of  a  trade  which  tlie  neutral  ha 
iie\er  poss(*%ed,  which  he  holds  by  no  title  of  use  and  habit  in  times  of 
t>eace;  and  which,  in  fact,  he  can  obtain  in  \i*ar,  by  no  other  title,  than  by 
the  success  of  the  one  bi'Uigcrciit  against  the  other,  and  at  the  expcnce  of 
that  very  belligerent  under  whose  success  he  sets  up  his  title;  and  such  1 
take  to  he  the  colonial  trade,  generally  sjicaking.’  p.  13. 

In  the  sulisequent  war  (the  American)  there  were  circumstances  we 
are  InfornKd  that  rendered  it  expexlient  to  relax  from  tlic  strict  justice  of 

*  But  this  rule  was  established,  not  merely  on  just  view  s  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  system,  but  on  rij^hts  founded  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  snnetiunod 
by  ancient'usagf  and  acquiescence.  I'iie  author  bus,  indeed,  adverted  to 
this  argument,  in  another  part  of  hia  w'ork  ;  but  we  could  wish  he  had 
extended  •  hn*  views  of  the  subject  to  an  earlier  |XTiod  than  1 750,  He 
would  have  found  the  principle  of  ilic  bws  then  in  force,  originating  il 
a  very  remote  period,  and  recognised  even  uuder  Edward  111.  The  Uw 
of  nations,  in  the  Kith  century,  undoubtedly  pirmittcd  the  seizure  of 
iirutral  vessels,  carrying  warlike  stores  to  an  enemy  j  accordingly,  Queen 
Elizabeth  scived  and  dcstroyeti  above  OO  vessels,  conveying  such  stores  to 
Spain  while  the  Armada  was  in  preparation.  Those  vessels  l)orc  the 
flag  of  the  Hanseatic  leaguc-i-a  tlicn  more  respected  upo^i  the  ocean, 

and  better  able  to  revenge  an  insult,  than  any  sovereign  state.  And,  al¬ 
though  the  Queen  was.  at  that  time,  and  for  several  years  after,  accused 
of  infringing  upon  their  maritime  rights,  yet  this  measure  was  not  enu¬ 
merated  among  their  grievances— a  sufficient  proof  that  they  could  not 
impeach  its  justice,  llic  analog}',  it  is  true,  docs  not  hold  directly  with 
regard  to  the  colonies ;  but  it  makes  out  a  case  much  strougrr  than  the 
mere  for  the  Hanseatic  vessels  may  be  considered  as  carrying 

propertv  brloiiging  /o  thrirmtm  state,  **  The  law  of  nature  and  nations,^ 
undoubtedly  reudered  the  burning  of  llicsc  ships  a  matter  of  right : — the’ 
ships  of  an  ally,  a&sisting  ati  enemy,  are  to  be  considered  as  enemies." 
It  will  be  necessary,  ind(*<'d,  to  make  out  a  new  definition  of  warlike 
•tores,  whkh,  in  fact,  sliouKl  extend  to  every  art'ule  neeesiory  for  the  tiv//- 
being  of  the  tcIJigerent  fiower, — Sec  Oddy’s  European  Commerce,  pp,  dp, 
M),  ire.  for  an  account  of'  which  we  refer  to  our  Nos.  fur  January  aod 
Etbruary,  leot).— Kev. 
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(his  i«Ic:  lliough  **  it  was  never  tvowedljr  departed  from,  muchlei^ 
npresily  reverb.*'  liumediaeely  on  the  tenninatton  ol  hostilitkib 
Fnnce  resumed  her  oolonlal  monopoly;  and  at  the  cumiueuccqaeet  of 
(he  late  war,  again  threw  open  her  ports  to  neutral  caumeroe. 

**  Our  goveroment  adopted,  with  promptitude,  the  courae  which  il 
teemed  proper  lo  take.  On  the  6th  of  Novemter,  17$^>  a  royal 
itructiun  to  the  commanders  of  his  Miyetty't  shipa  of  war  and  prtvatom 
was  issued,  ordering  them  *  to  stop  and  detain  for  lawful  adjudicatiocu 
aU  vckseli  laden  with  goods  the  produce  of  any  French  colony,  or  car*  ^ 
lying  provisions  or  other  supplies  tor  the  use  of  any  such  colony.'*  p.  3Q. 

This  regulation  deeply  affected  the  Americans ;  whose  **  flag  w» 
Qsed,  for  the  most  part,  to  protect  the  property  of  the  French  planted 
not  of  tlie  American  merchant.'*  The  disputes  which  axx>se,  aid  that 
amicable  termination,  are  sufiic'ently  known.  '  Nothing,  howeter,  waa 
eiprcssly  settled  bv  our  convention,  respecting  the  lawfdncts  of  neutral 
commerce  with  the  colonics  of  a  belligerent  power:  nor  were  any 
concessions  made,  wliereby  this  country  was  in  any  degree  precluded 
from  asserting  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1756,  to  its  utmost  practical  ex* 

By  a  new  direction^  in  January,  1794,  neutrals  were  permitted,  hy 
impimtwn,  to  convey  produce  from  such  colonics  any  where  but  to 
Europe;  and  in  January  j  799,  a  fresh  instruction  further  relaxed  the  rule*, 
and  permitted,  by  implu  alion,  the  coni'cyaucc  of  such  produce  to  Great 
Britain,  or  to  the  neutrals*  own  country^  in  addition  to  the  former  per- 

The  general  principle  acknowledged  by  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  and 
App^l,  in  their  decisions,  was^ — ‘*rLal  the  colony  trade  is  generally 
prohibited,  and  tliat  wliatcver  Is  not  specially  relaxed  continues  in  n 
ilaic  of  interdiction.* 

*  On  there  commencement  of  hostilities  the  same  plan  was  with  little 
lariation  pursued  by  the  order  24lh  June,  1803,  neutrals  arc  termitted 
to  trade  from  tlie  colonics  to  their  own  neutral  country ,provided  the  ship 
and  cargo  belong  to  inhabitants  of  such  country;  and  provided  they  should 
not  luve  supplied  articles  contraband  of  wafyOor  tradra  with  a  port  under 
blockade.'  *  The  general  result  of  this  historical  statement,  is,  that  w  e 
have  receded  very  far  In  practice  from  the  rule  of  the  war  1756,  in  some 
points,  while  we  have  adhered  to  it  in  others ;  but  that  the  principle  of 
that  important  right  has  never  been  theoretically  or  practically  abandoned.* 

And  now,  on  tlie  successive  indulgences  we  have  mentioned,  where¬ 
in  Great  Britain  was  the  only  power  that  made  a  sacritice  of  any  intcrcsty 
the  neutral  and  hostile  nations  attempt  to  establish  a  claim  of  right,  and 
thus  to  subvert  the  *  rule  of  1756,’  and  the  original  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded.  I'he  author  then  proves,  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
tiuaucr,  that  neutrals  have  deviated  even  from  these  rebxcd  regulations 
to  a  daring  and  ciU)rmous  extent,  'fhe  regulation  of  \JC^,  permitted 
fieutrals  to  carry  colonial  produce  to  their  own  countries,  or  to  England. 
’ihen,  American  vessels,  under  a  pretended  destination*  to  England,  con* 
it  without  risque  to  any  European  port.  Nou*,  being  prohibited 
from  bringing  it  to  this  country,  they  carry  it  into  an  American  port,  and 
re-ship  for  Europe,  or  even  proceed  with  the  same  vessel  under  fresh 
Papers.  *11118  commerce,  so  importantly  injurious  to  us,  is  carried  on  in 
i  manner  the  most  shameful  and  scanJulous,  in  viulatUiu  of  every 
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of  monlify  niid  luturnl  right,  atkl  is  protected  hj  a  COmpK: 
csiteil  iiy**tcm'<)f  frauds  cnMoii,  and* i^fjury.  .  . 

'A  piinciplc  fcmwdrd  on  ja^uicc,  it  is  the  intrrrst  of  aU  nations  to 
rriulcr  pcnn  incnt;  those  who  arc  drsimus,  for  the  moment,  of  rennundng 
V,  will  in  a  change  of  circumstancis,  lament  and  condemn  their  impru* 
fiencc.  '1  here  is  certainly  a  particular  adi’aiitage  in  tins  system,  as  ten¬ 
ding  to  cramp  the  sinews  (Tt  wav,  and  to  shorten  the  duration  of  hustili- 
ties,  without  the  rffusion  of' luiman  blood.  ‘ 

•  I'he  antlior  shews,  in  a  perspicuous  manner,  tlic  nature  of  this  ill’ici 
•trade,  and  proves  beyond  dispute,  fromtlie  premium  of  insurance  on  mcli 
double  voy-iges,  that  the  risk  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  property  is  b. 
lured  as  neutral ;  but  the  underwriters  pledge  themselves,  as  a  matter  ot 
'honour,  that  they  will  not,  in  case  of  loss,  dispute  the  neutrality  of  die 
property,  or  avail  themselves  of  any  sentence  pronouncing  it  to  be  hostile. 
lh«:  enemy,  therefore,  has  as  full  a  security  for  his  low  premium,  as  the 
British  imjwrter  has  for  his  high  one.  For  six  per  cent,  the  British  umlcr- 
writer  will  warrant  Spanish  pro|)erty,  knowing  it  to  be  sucli,  from  the 
il.ivantuh  to  Spain,  by  way  of  America  j  though  he  receives  what  is 
eqn.il  to  seven  on  British  property  of  the  same  description,  carried  with 
ermvoy.  and  in  far  better  lx)tU)ms,  from  Jamaica  to  London.  Tlie  excess 
of  the  whole  war  premium,  above  that  which  w^as  |>aid  on  the  direct 
voyage  in  time  of  |H‘acc,  is  only  tw’o  percent. — Can  wc  w'onder  that 
Buoiuparte  sfiould  be  indignant  and  clamorous  at  the  late  attempts  of  our 
prize  court  t(»  rc'itra  n  it  ?” 

Aiutmg  otlicr  evils,  our  privateering  force  is  entirely  superseded,  while 
that  of  iIk*  enemy  ritmri^hes  with  increasing  vigour,  and  improves  on 
the  ruiiu  of  our  trade.  In  short  till  wc  carry  the  execution  of  the  laws 
n  qvcting  nciitraHty  into  full  force  and  clicct—only  tiro  descriptions 
<»f  vessels  w  ill  navigate  the  s(‘as  :  /^ri/wA  and  Xvutrah,  The  latter  will 
carry  on  the  rominercc  of  our  enemies,  at  |H*ace  freights,  jve.ace  wages, 
and  |K*:ice  insnr.uuvs;  the  former  with  all  war  contingeucies,  and  exposed 
to  iiuMcadng  dcpreilations  from  the  privateers  of  our  enemies  :  we  shall 
not  be  able,  thneforc,  to  stand  the  comjxititton  u|)on  any  market  in  the 
world,  .ihliough  wc  |»o>scs^  tlic  sovereignty  of  the  ocean.  According 
to  the  present  practice,  our  airn  arc  the  only  vessels  that  can  be  cap¬ 
tured;  tlic  enemy  w’ill  not  have  a  single  ship  at  sea,  except  for  the  de* 
kiruction  of  our  commerce,  w  hile  his  own  is  carried  on,  by  neutrals,  with 
safety  .11  m1  MU'Cf'ss  ! 

The  author  then  adverts  to  tlie  etfect  of  such  a  system  upon  the  rural 
|>ower  of  the  Ci*untry.  It  is  piithciently  evident  that  our  national  pros* 
jKTitv  is  cs>eiuially  connected  wisli  our  commercial ;  and' that  llic  Roy¬ 
al  Xavy  depends,  for  its  strength  and  continuance,  upon  ihcmeroantiJc. 

'I  hcsc  remarks  resjuire  no  comment ;  the  evil,  though  not  its  whole 
extent,  is  manifest ;  and,  after  establishing  tlic  truth  of  his  stalementi 
s  »  saiisf.u'iorily,  wc  are.  surprised  lh.it  the  author  should  set  himself  to 
prove  our  ri^ht  of  applying  a  remedy.  We  might  venture  to  rest  it 
on  the  priin.uy  duty  of  self  preservation ;  but  wg  cannot  doubt  tl^ 
propriety  of  correcting  the  miscfiicf,  wlu  nwc  consider  it  as  originating  in 
usurpatioii  of*  once  nekuowiedged  rights,  existing  only  by  voluntaiy  and 
temporary  indulgence,  .uid  even  now  flouridiing  in  jK*rjury  and  fraud. 
A\^e  shall  not.  therefore,  tbllow  the  author  into  this  discussion,  ihougk 
nndoubfciBv  he  h.vL  by  this  means,  the  advaiitagr  of  .induing  his  point 
in  a* new  way,  nid  th’is  rendering  ‘assurance  donhlv  sure.’  Wo  irxM 
w.irmly  recommend  it  to  tho»r  who  have  any  doubt  upcni  the  subject,  ot 
who  wish  U.X  complete  uuormatiou. 
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Wc  proceed,  then,  to  the  manner  of  applying  the  remetly ;  and  pcr- 
l^ly  agree  with  him  that  it  deserves  the  mo<t  aerions  and  ((e]ilM*ra4 
imjuir)'.  Wc  crriainly  do  not  see  that  he  has  sncceedetl  in  tije  discovety  j 
aiKlwt  shtnild  ill  pert'orm  die  duty  we  owe  to  onrcx)unir)' Mere  we  to 
nrotrssour  salistaction  with  the  remetly  he  proposes.  I'hisis — to  ref  oke'timr 
iuduigences,  to  a.^seil  the  right  W'hich  was  declared  in  the  war  ut' 
and,  alter  notice,  to  contiscatecvery  sliip  and  cargo  trading  u  itii  ;ui  rnciny's 
It  would  be  impertinent  in  us  to  attempt  to  supply  wlut  we  deem 
1  tkticicncy,  and  indeed  would  involve  combinations  loo  imiiortant  to 
be  licrc  discussed,  i'heautiior  has,  doubtless,  rendered  a  great  siTvicc  to 
hikcuuinry,  in  calling  iisattculioti  to  this  interesting  subject,  in  pointing 
oat  (he  nature  of  the  evil,  uihI  stating  dte  as  well  as  the  reu^ont, 

olpri- venting  its  continuiincc.  , 

The  prudenvi'of  applying  a  remedy,  which  occupies  the  cloiing  paitqf 
this  uork,  admits  of  no  moic  question  in  our  view,  than  the  rl^ht,  1  he 
ri/Uiiitvza' o4* our  author’s  plan,  and  indeed  of  every  ollwr,  is  o(k'u  to 
drliheration.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  produce,  eventually, 
any  serious  ditlcreiK'es  with  neutral  nations,  and  justly  remarks,  tlwit  a 
hostile  opposition  to  it  would  be  equally  at  variance  with  their  duty, 
thfir  honour,  and  their  interest.  It  is  higldv  desimable  that  at  gr^\ 
exertions  should  l)c  made  to  convince  them  of  its  equity,  aixl  neo*‘sj»ity, 
on  our  part,  as  our  enemies  have  used  to  vilify  our  assertion  of  thb  right 
as  a  tyrannical  usurpation  over  the  freed«)m  of  the  ocean.  We  cann<^ 
refuse  to  quote  the  following  just  and  energetic  passage,  which  fuUy 
expresses  our  opinion  on  the  subject }  :uid  winch  the  unprincipUxi  and 
villainous  rapine  of  the  French  U(K)ii  the  Continent,  renders  particularly 
spplicabk. 

**  To  the  vague  general  invectives  of  the  French*  government  on  this 
sul^ect,  no  serious  leply  can  be  due.  Buonaparte  declaims  on  tlic  nia- 
riiiuie  dcs{)otism  of  England,  with  the  same  gexxi  grabe,  with  which  he 
imputed  assassinating  principles  to  the  Due  D  Knghien,  j)rrtidy  to  Tous- 
s.iini,  and  ambition  to  the  House  of  Austria.  It  is  his  peculiar  stile,  in  .all 
cases,  not  merely  to  defame  his  eticmies,  but  to  Impute  to  them  the  v«Ty 
crime,  which  be  himself,  at  the  same  moment,  is  ^pemetrating ;  Hud 
<»f  which  they  arc  the  intemled  victims.  He  is  «|uiie  ui  charucter,  there¬ 
fore-,  wlicn  he  acciws  us  of  trampling  on- the  maritime  rights  c»f  oHut 
nations^  while  he,  hv  the  aid  ot’  tluise  very  nations,  is  siibveriitig  *  ur 
own. — Yes  !  he  will  clamour  jor  the  frecxlom  o<  the  seas,  as  he  did  for 
the  freedom  of  France,  till  his  neutralizing  friends  shall  have  placed  him 
in  a  condition  to  destroy  it*  p.  150 — 152. 

Sentiments  so  striking,  and  .'Jo  important,  to  the  interest  of  all  natirrr.s^ 
cannot  be  too  widely  circulated. 

It  ap{>car8  likely,  th.at  a  Committee  of  Trade,  established  on  thepl.in 
of  an  author  before  alluded  to,  would  afford  opport  uni  ties  of  duly  dU- 
cu^ing  this  delicate  subject.  It  is  evident  from  ibis  Wrork,  that  the 
real  state  of  our  maritime  law  on  ihi.s  point  lias  been,  in  general,  very 
.imjxTfcrtly  understood.  Wc  earnestly  hope  that  inca.sures  will  be  adopt¬ 
ed  tor  ascertaining  our  rights,  and  establishing  our  nuerests.  on  a  mirstioh 
which  is  clostrly  corincited  with  our  immediate  and  final  .security  as  • 
nation.  In  the  vindication  of' our  essential  privileges,  we  would  pbde 
otir  whole  dcpendance  on  Him,  who  aUnw  c.ui  prasfK'r  our  luunsrls, 
Jnd  exertums  ;  whose  arm  is  strength,  and  who^c  favour  4.itriy. 

The  Appendixes  to  this  traxt  will  he  found  well  uforth  attentmn. 
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Art.  XII.  Jpp9al  io  tertous  Dissenters  nf  everif  Denomination ^  coo* 
ccrnlng  the  present  irreverent  Practice  ot  Sitting,  while  Singing  the 
Praises  of  in  Public  Worship,  &c.  pp.  50.  price  U.  Vernon 
and  Hood.  1806. 

*T*HIS  appeal  i^  certainly  founded  on  Scripture,  as  veeW  as  the  practice 
of  the  saints  under  both  Testaments ;  and  we  cannot  think  it  impro¬ 
bable  that  this  effort,  which  is  by  no  means  to  feeble  as  the  modesty  of 
the  author  would  have  us  suppose,  may  produce  an  extensive  change 
among  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  We  recommend  it  to  the  perusal 
of  all  persons  who  are  desirous  of  conforming  to  scriptural  institutioos. 
Wc  could  wish,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  were  possiole  to  eflfeet  a  con¬ 
siderable  reform,  in  many  points  more  essential  to  the  due  performance 
of  this  pleasing  and  elevated  duty. 

Art.  XIII.  Lyra  EvangelUa ;  or,  An  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Instrumental 
Music  in  Christian  Worship,  &c.  &rc.  pp.  49,  price  is.  bd.  Wil¬ 
liams.  1805. 

^HE  author  of  this  Essay  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  shewn  i 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  parrying  off  the  arguments  of  those  wljo 
have  been  advocates  for  instrumental  music  in  divine  worship ;  but 
.We  are  of.  opinion  that  his  efforts  to  silence  the  melodious  thunder  of 
the  oripin,  will  be  of  little  effect.  We  lament  his  misapplication  of  pre¬ 
cious  time,  on  a  subject,  in  his  own  opinion,  of  .so  little  importance  to 
the  promotion  of  piety.  Hedeprecates  controversy :  Why  then  provokeit  ? 
With  respect  to  the  profanation  of  sacred  music  to  mercenary  purposes. 
IS  in  oratorios,  wc  perfectly  agree  with  him ;  but  the  possibility  of  an 
abuse,  is  by  no  means  an  argunnent  against  the  use  of  instrumental  music 
in  sacred  worship. 

Art.  XIV.  A  List  of  the  irre^lar  Preterites,  or  Pratcrperfects,  and 
Sufnnes ;  and,  also  of  the  Participles  of  Deponent  Verbs,  shewing 
from  what  Verbs  they  arc  derived.  By  Edmund  Philip  Bridcl,  LL.D. 
Author  of  An  Introduction  to  English  Grammar;  and  Master  of  the 
Academy,  £ird*s-buildings,  Islington.  12mo.  price  is.  1803. 

•  —  Mnlta  petentihus 

*  Desieni  mitUa.—  Horace. 

^HE  greatest  difficulty  which  a  young  person  meets  with  in  translating 
Latin,  as  our  author  observes,  is  that  of  amrtaining  the  root  or 
present  tense  of  a  verb,  when  he  finds  it  in  its  prcterpcrfect  tense,  supine, 
or  p.irticiplc  ;  if  he  flics  to  bis  Dictionary ,  he  cannot  recognize  it ;  for 
there  he  can  find  only  the  present  tense,  which  being  very  unlike  the 
word  he  seeks,  he  may  still  remain  io  the  dark.  If  young  students  art 
taught  the  use  of  the  author's  plan,  they  will  find  this  difficulty  very 
mnch  diminished.  Yet,  perhaps,  a  complete  familiarity  with  the  vencnble 
Lilly,  would  render  it  unnecessary.  The  author  seems  to  follow  the 
plan  of  the  Clat*is  Homtrica,  the  I  .ex icon  of  the  Greek  Testament,  ^rc. 
which  have  been  found  very  servircable  to  the  lazy  and  forgetful. 
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JLrt.  XV.  An  Introduction  to  Reading  and  SpiUing,  upqn  q  new  Rian  | 
ihfwing,  by  Clatsiboation  of  Words,  the  vanous  S«>iinds  of  the  VoVcIi, 
Consonants,  and  Diiithoags,  with  their  Excrpiumi,  adapted  to  the  Use 
of  Schools,  especially  Sunday  Schools;  to  which  is  pretixed  an  Address 
to  Teachers.  By  B.  Cave.  12mo.  pp.  24.  price  3d.  Buitoo.  1905. 


•  •  . 

n^HE  rising  generation  are  under  unspeakable  obligations  to  tho^  who 
devote  io  much  time  and  talent,  in  endeavours  to  render  their  progress 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  reading,  5:c.  easy,  pleasing,  and  instructive. 
The  author  of  this  little  bonk,  is  among  the  number  of  teachers,  whose 
labours  have  been  thus  usefully  directed;  and,  we  trust,  it  will  meet  with' 
the  encourageuient  it  deserves. 


Art.  XVI.  History  of  the  Asytmn  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  8yo.  pp. 
50.  price  2s.  rid.  Williams.  1805. 

WE  are  sincerely  rejoiced  to  find,  that  the  history  of  tliis  int'aluabl# 
establishment,  for  the  most  interesting  of  objects,  is  now  presented 
to  the  world,  with  such  attractions  as  iiMist  seenre  its  success,  and 
produce  ihe  etfeoc,  which  nothing  but  a  too  general  ignorance  of  the  instil 
(ution  and  its  purposes,  could  havd  so  long  delayed.  This  history  is  a  plain 
and  sensible  appeal  to. die  Christian  and  the  man.  Nothing  short  of  apathy 
10  the  sutferings  of' our  fellow  creatures,  can  stop  that  current  ot  charity, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  keep  die  wheels  of  this  noble  machine  in  motion, 
and  enlarge  its  powers  and  u^fulocss.  Accompanied  as  it  is  with  thp 
strong  appeal  of  a  renowned  advocate,  whose  industr}’  and  success^ in  tt\e 
cause  .of  charity,  must  render  bis  name ‘and  memorial  grateful  fo  },h£ 
present  and  succeeding  ages,  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  such  general  sup¬ 
port  as  may  enable  the  governors  to  receive  all,  insteiid  of  a  tenth  part 
of,  the  candidates  for  adinbsion,  to.a  share  in  tbe  coiumon  bouptic^  of 
Providence  and  means  of  grace. 

Art.  XVIT.  Reflections  on  J'ictnry ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  Argyle 
Chapel.  Bath,  Dec.  5,  1905,  kc,  &c.  By  W.  Jay.  8vo.  pp.  42, 
price  li.  Williams. 

Text. — 2  Sam.  xix.  2.  * 

/.j 'UK  reputation  of  this  popular  writer,  will,  doubtless,  procure  .m^qv 
leaders,  and  probably  admirers,  of  this  sermon.  The  elegance  of 
Jiis  style  is  not  more  commendable  than  the  scrioustirss  of  hit  mapnrr 
the  justice  of  his  sentiments. 

# 
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Art.  XVIII.  The  Destructwn  of  the  Combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spalr 
a  Sermon  preached  at  Worship-street,  ITiursday,  Oec.  5,  By 

John  Evans,  A.  M.  pp.  32.  price  Is.  Syinonds.  Ib05. 

^I'HERE  is  nothing  in  this  serloas  and  respectable  discourse  whli^Ji  dit- 
tingtiishes  it  so  strongly  from  its  brethren,  as  it%  siiiguUrlv  suii;ibh» 
text.  Ucv.  viii.  Q.  “  ytnH  the  third  i^art  of  the  shifts  /<*»rr  dt»t  rayed  /’* 
"I  he  author  very  properly  disclaims  any  idea  of  adopting  this  glorious 
event  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 

Q  4  Art* 
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Art.  XIX.  A  t  A/f,  written  gpon  the  Victory  and  Dcalli  of  Lord  Viscount 
Nelson }  to  which  are  added,  Linea  addressed  to  him  after  the  cele¬ 
brated  Hattie  of  the  Nile.  By  a  Lady.  8vo.  pp.  id.  Price  2s.  Bootej. 
1805. 

^PHIS  tribute  to  departed  heroism,  appears  before  the  world  in  the 
richest  style  of  tyj>ography,  adorned  with  an  engraved  title,  and  vig¬ 
nette  likeness  of  the  fallen  warrior.  We  cannot  do  wrong  in  quoting  the 
first  line,  to  which  w'c  may  be  allowed  to  add  another,  like  unto  it :  fur- 
I  her  than  this,  the  warring  claims  of  truth  and  gallantry  require  ui  to  bt 
silent. 

**  Fame  once  more  a  brilliant  trophy  rears  f* — 

**  And  Piety  wafted  h'ls  soul  to  heaven.** 

Art-  XX.  The  Hliite  Devil;  or  the  Hypocrite  exposed,  together  with 
a  Warning  to  Professors.  By  J.  White,  M.  G.  pp.  id.  price  4d. 
Mathews.  IbOd. 

strange  coincidence  of  the  author*8  name  with  bis  tide,  is  the 
nuist  singular  circumstance  in  this  dear  sheet  of  incoherent  raving. 
Its  object  is  to  condemn  the  sensual  and  irreligious  preacher,  and  to  extol 
the  genuine  M.G.,  or  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  author  further  me¬ 
naces  us  with  a  Comvtent  on  the  Tool-box ^ot  the  Religious  Mechanic — with 
an  exquisite,  morceait  of  Auto-Biography,  intituled,  'Ihe  Sinner’s  Escape 
with  the  Skin  of  his  Teeth  !  That  the  author  should  write  a  pamphlet, 
by  no  mc.ins  surprises  us;  but  what  will  the  reader  say  to  hi$  keeping  an 
Academy  !  Wiili  r<|ual  felicity,  the  printers  assure  us,  that  they  execute 
letter  press  with  necuracy  ;  in  confirmation  of  which,thc  dlh  page,  incur 
copy,  IS  printed  on  the  back  of  the  title  page  ! 


Art.  XXI.  Tour  Sermons  preached  in  London,  at  the  Eleventh  General 
Meeting  pf  the  Missionary  Society,  on  the  8th,  pih,  and  lOih  of  May, 
18ti5.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Williams,  D.  D.  RotherNun  ;  Rev.  W.  Nichol, 
London;  Rev.  James  Slatleric,  Chatham;  Rev.  J.  Thomason ;  also, 
tlic  Report  ot  the  Directors,  &:c.  price  2s.  dd.  Williams.  1S05. 

^PIIESE  Sermons  are  truly  evangelical  in  their  doctrine,  strongly 
lunrKcd  with  zeal  and  energy  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  admirably 
calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society.  Wc  shall  not  rob  the 
public  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  they  are  lii'cly  to  derive  from  the  perusal 
of  them,  by  inaking  any  extracts  ;  but  do  most  heartily  wish  that  they 
nwy  he  read  with  attention,  and  obtain  numer<His  additional  supporton 
Co  a  plan  so  congenial  to  the  true  Christian  character,  which  not  only 
wi>hei,  but  strirei  to  promote  the  immortal  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
Society  has  jiud  real  difficulties  to  surmount,  but  wc  trust,  that,  guided 
by  wisdom,  ns  well  as  nnlmatcd  by  zeal,  neither  their  funds,  nor  thcil 
rffurts,  will  ever  be  exhausted. 
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XXII.  The  Churchman's  Confession  ;  or  «b  Appeal  to  the  LittrgT ) 
a  Swtnon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Dee.  1 ,  1 805. 
By  the  Ucv.  Charles  Simeon,  M.  A.  Kellow  of  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  pp.  30.  price  Is.  BivingtoDs  1805. 

M'HIS  is  one  of  the  bc«t  and  roost  conclusive  sermons  we  hat  e  read,  in 
^  rcfuution  of  the  unjust  calumnies  tlurowo  out  by  bigotry'  and  nralice, 
against  serious  Clergy hk'Ii  of  the  Establishment.  I'he  arguineols  are 
pUio  and  incuntrovcrtible  ;  the  spirit  ot  meekness  and  calm  liruuieM  if 
strongly  evidenced  ;  ik)  violence,  no  railing,  no  rant,  no  rnthusLisni 
odends  us  liere  }  but  tiie  cause  ot  truth  is  maintained  with  decency  and 
success.  No  man  really  cntertatn’uig  such  sentiments,  can  be  considered 
in  any  other  light  them  that  of  a  true  cliristian,  a  sincere  protestant, 
ind  a  strict  churchman. 


Art.  XXIII.  RETIUISPECI'  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE, 
continued  from  Vol.  i.  page  3 12. 

SO  considerable  an  interruption  has  occurred  in  this  Article  of  our 
Review,  that  some  recapitulation,  as  well  assume  a()ology,  may  be 
requisite  to  our  readers.  We  beg  leave,  tiicreforc,  to  remind  tbcin,  that. 

It  its  commencement,  p.  148,  we  proposed  to  take  a  ciusory  view  of  the 
literature  of  France,  from  the  earlie.st  time  to  the  present,  as  forming 
four  principal  {)crimls  ;  the  hrit,  preceding  the  succession  of  Louis  XIV; 
the  second,  comprising  hi.s  reign  ;  tire  third,  cootinuiug  from  bis  decease 
to  the commeiKcincnt  of  the  late  Revolution;  and  die  fourth,  from  that 
nacmorable  epoch  to  the  present  time.  Having  rapidly  surveyed  the 
former  three  periods,  w'e  expressed  our  intention  of  suspending  the  sub¬ 
ject,  till  we  obtained  more  lull  and  particular  intelligence  from  our  cor¬ 
respondents  at  Paris.  This  has  been  amply  communicated;  but  we  regret 
to  tiud,  that  it  is,  unavoidably,  less  interesting  tlian  we  wished,  aud 
hoped,  that  it  might  have  been.  We  were  unwilling  to  believe,  that 
moral  writings,  and  the  belles-lettres,  in  France,  were  actually  at  so  low 
an  ebb,  as  the  peruxiical  works  of  botli  countries  left  us  reason  to 
sup;K>se.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  articles,  which  we  have  liad  the 
pleasure  of  reviewing,  having  been  unnoticed  by  other  periodical  works, 
both  French  and  English,  we  flattered  ourselves,  that  ibc  apparent  dearth 
of  useful  literature  in  France,  was  rather  accidental  than  real.  We  have, 
however,  received  the  firmest  conviction,  from  didcrent  testimonies,  on 
which  we  can  perfectly  depemd,  that  truly  meritorious  publications,  at 
Paris,  arc  extremely  rare.  The  declension  of  genuine  taste  has 
progressive  since  the  latter  days  of  Ixiuis  XIV.  In  the  subsequent  re¬ 
gency,  immorality  triumphed  over  detmey,  and  licentiousness  ovir  re¬ 
straint,  The  abilities  w'hich  various  members  of  the  eon>pira('y,  headed 
by  Voltaire,  displayed  and  exerted,  instead  of  retarding,  act  derated  the 
corruptions  of  literature,  by  infixtiug*  the  opinions  and  the  morals  of  the 
nation,  w'ith  the  mingled  poisons  of  infidelity  and  prufligat'y.  **  Ihe 
first  Pliiloso|)hical  work  w'hicb  a|>pcared,"  says  one  of  our  corrc.>pondcnts, 
**  was  intituled  Lcs  Mtrurs,  and  was  w  ritten  by  Toussnint,  who  called 
himself  a  Jansenist.  It  preserved  some  moderation  and  decorum,  but 
atfected  to  disunite  religion  and  murals.  Aftcrw'arJs,  llelvctius,  in  his 
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mork  Tk  T Esprit,  va’mly  laboured  fr>  demouairate  (he  oiateniktf  af 
fiiiiid,  tke  ooble&t  gift  of  God  to  nuni  and  be  evideml|r  aimed  at  (be  tib- 
vci»H»n  ok'  every  priaciple  of  moralit?  in  human  conduct.  Diderot  m 
hi«  PetisveK  PhUtisophufuei^  avpwed  pure  deism*  The  EncffcJopedie  wu 
a  rrre]>ucle  fur  the  whole  poison  of  the  Sect ;  and  Scepticism,  Matcri- 
aliMiii  and  Atheism,  were  unbtushingly  obtruded  in  it.  That  voluroinofs 
4'oiiipiUition,  to  the  formation  ot'  which  the  most  eminent  men  of  e\erT 
class 4it  oociety  were  invited  to  contribute,  was  made  the  rallying  point  cif 
•H,  who  were  inimical^ either  to  religion,  or  civil  government;  tind  what 
was  falsely  termed  philosophy,  thus  obtained  powerful  pixitecton,  m 
proportion  to  the  number  of  am  verts  to  immoral  opiiiiona.** 

‘  Impiety  toon  dared  to  appear  in  the  sanctuary.  In  the  presence  of  (he 
S«»rlM>nnr,  (which  they  atfected  to  denominate,  “  The  peimanent  conned 
of  the  Gauls”)  one  Abbe  Deprades  had  the  impudence  to  sustain  i 
thesis,  in  which  the  foundations  both  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
were  assaulted  alternately,  by  crafty  insinuation  and  shameless  increda* 
Itty.  'iliis  direct  attack  on  an  object  to  which  even  the  peace  of  society 
should  have  ensured  respect,  was  succeeded  by  a  deluge  of  impious  pub¬ 
lications,  profusely  dispersed,  and  lavishly  applauded.  Such  were,  Iji 
de  h  Naturt\  attributed  to  Diderot ;  Le  hon  sens  ;  />e  Sy^^f  dt  k 
Xatirrr  (iJic  production  of  a  Junto);  Amphigouri,  jv farrago  of  incompre- 
brnsiblc  nonsense,  and  inconsistency;  Veramen  des  apologistef  dc  ta 
iMg'ion,  published  with  Frerct’s  name,  but  no  more  his  work  than  Lf 
Christinmsm^  was  that  of  Mirabeau.  Boulanger,  in  his  Anfhiftrtc 

yViv);/iV,  pretended  to  discover  in  Noah’s  flood,  m>t  only  the  cine  ot  die 
whoW*  heatlien  mythology,  but  a  demonstration  of  the  unsearchable 
antiquity  nf  the  globe.  A  much  better  natural  philosoplier,  M.  de  I,nc, 
rtn  tiic  ronirary,  found  in  it,  irresistible  proofs  of  the  veracity  of  the 
Mos,iic  History  and  chronok^;  anil  not  one  of  our  atheistical  literati 
has  hazarded  n  reply  to  his  arguments.  It  was  from  the  same  focus  of 
impiety,  th;rt  the  furies  prrjug^s,2T\d  many  works  of  the  same  kind, 
didiisrd  ihrir  p«‘stilentitl  influence.  They  were  adapted  to  subaert  all 
j^rmeiplcs  of  society,  and  to  rqilace  them  by  thoj*e  systems  of  lilierty, 
equality,  and  community  of*  possessions,  which  Iwve  since  dciioIatH 
France,  and  eiidangiTed  Europe. 

*1. 1.  Rousseau,  andCondorcet,  rompletc  the  list  nf  those  sophists,  who 
lalxinrrd  incessantly  to  model  mankind,  and  society,  anew.  The  former 
50  notorious  for  his  paradoxes  and  inainsistence'*,  maintained,  in  argil- 
ineni  with  Diderot,  that  social  order  is  altogether  a  violation  of  ^e  laws 
of  Niturr.’  This  |xTnicioi!s  maxim,  in  additioti  to  a  crowd  bf  other 
sophisms,  could  ha\e  no  other  ctVect  than  to  deface  theform  of  society, 
.'.id  to  give  >iropr  to  crimes,  of  which  countless  multitudes  ha\c  been 
riiher  the  witnesses,  or  the  victims.  'Die.  Emile,  atid  the  Cnnfrat  sodnl, 
formed  aciKic  of  disorganization  for  France.  Much  more  was  deduced 
from  these  works,  than  the  author  designed.  Amidst  all  his  errors,  hv 
Hilt  not  inculcate  either  atheism  or  materialism  :  hut  his  w’ritings  li.ave. 
been  p'ohiriive  of  the  most  fatal  eflrets. — CaixionTt,  emulating  the  ex¬ 
ample  ot  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert,  aspired  to  take  a  le.iding  part  in  the 
Tf  volution.  He  condurlrti  the  puhlic  toumals,  and  patronised  the  iniio- 
v.itions  that  were  niediiaial  by  the  reformers  of  France;  but  he  coaid 
no»  ,attricf  iheir  homage.  His  multiplied  pamphlet.s  against  established 
institutton.s,  Ins  discussions  of  the  rights  ol  inau,  his  lalxiurs  to  illustrate 
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tbf  priodple^  of  social  bnppincs^,  devoted  as  he  was  to  the  rerolutkxiai|r 
^rtfcts,  could  not  exempt  him  froni  p^frsecuiiool  He  was  obliged  to 
lecrrte  himself;  and  when  the  reign  of  terror  pei^'aded  every  babiuttoii, 
after  many  wanderings,  he  found  no  other  resource  than  self-murder. 
After  hU  deiith,  was  published  a  work,  in  which  he  had  been  empk>yed 
during  bis  concealment.  His  **  Sketch  of  a  Historical  Picture  ot*  tlie 
Progress  of  the  Human  Mind,”  exhibits  the  plan  of  a  vast  undertaking, 
distributed  under  ten  rj^'hs.  Tracing  the  course  and  progreu  of  reason, 
in  the  formation  of  societies,  he  behmJs  her  enslaved  and  corrupted  by 
tupcTstitioii,  and  loaded  by  despotism  with  fear  and  misery.  He  observes 
the  French  nation  extricating  itself  from  this  double  bondage,  resolutely 
advancing  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  triumphantly  leixtng  tiiat  hbaity» 
of  which  barbarism  and  fanaticism  had  deprived  it. '  Anticipating  tl^ 
latest  stage  of  mental  freedom,  he  predicts  that  all  nations  will  derive 
from  the  French  revolution  tiie  attainment  of  complete  eqnality,  and  the 
ultimate  perfection  of  the  ^uman  mind ;  that  the  most  savage  hordes  will 
arrive  at  the  same  state  of  civilization,  with  the  nations  that  are  most 
entirely  emancipated  from  prejudices,  sucli  as  the  French,  and  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  Then,  says  he,  shall  the  sun  shine  only  on  fret*  men : 
then,  no  master  but  reason  shall  be  acknowledgtHi ;  tyrants  and  slaves, 
priests,  and  the  stupid  or  hypocritical  instruments  of  their  imposture,  will 
no  longer  exist,  but  in  history,  or  tlie  drama :  no  more  will  they  be  re¬ 
membered,  except  to  pity  their  dupes  and  victims;  or  to  crush,  iintlrr 
the  w'eight  of  reason,  the  germs  of  superstition  and  tyranny,  should  they 
presume  to  shoot  again.' — Such  was  Condorcct'^i  last  prophecy;  and  hit 
catastrophe  proved  a  faithful  symbol,  of  the  manner,  as  well  ts  the 
probability,  of  its  accomplishment.” 

llie  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  authors  of  this  stupendous 
project  passed  under  our  review,  and  the  light  which  the  pteceding 
extract  throws  on  their  sentiments  and  proceedings,  will,  we  trust, 
sufficiently  apologize  to  our  readers,  for  having  directed  their  attention 
once  more  to  th^  state  of  literature  in  France,  which  pTecedrd'*and 
generated  the  revolution.  During  its  progress,  no  other  theme  could 
obtain  the  public  notice.  In  purhuance,  therefore,  of  our  plan,  we  pro¬ 
pose,  in  our  next  Number,  to  collect  into  one  view  the  principal  writers 
on  the  revolution,  and  to  insert  brief  sketches  of  their  several  perfor¬ 
mances. 

Art. XXIV.  SWEDISH  LITERATURE. 

"I  V  L  last  year  notk-ed  the  monthly  publication  of  Svmtk  Rota>fik,  nr 
^  ^  Swedish  Botany,  »>f  which  upwaids  of  tifty  numliers  have  siicce*». 
tivclv  bt‘en  welcomv^  by  the  Swedish  public ;  we  now  have  to  announce 
an<>ther  work  equally  interesting  to  the  students  of  natural  history,  via: 

TogUr,  or  illuminated  engravings  of  all  Swedish  birds  with  cha- 
ncterUtic  descriptions.  The  well-known  Professor  Sparman,  whree 
ability  for  the  task  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  work,  has  the 
care  of  this  Publication,  of  which  the  first  volume  with  six  plates,  in  folio, 
has  already  apjiearcd  ;*  the  next  is  promised  to  follow  as  soon  as  a 
soffit  it  ni  number  of  su^cribeis  is  obtained.  The  price  is  scry  moderate, 
about  one  shilling  a  number. 

H{stori%k  GrOfrrtiji.%k  L^^rodok.  The  learned  Mr.  O.  A.  Silfverstolpc,  editor 
of  the  Jourtiai  for  S-vfdtfh  L^feratu^  is  alrout  publishing  a  work  cutubiping 

llis- 
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Rj^tofv  anil  O^r^raphy,  which,  hcinp;  a  dcsiilcratum  in  Sweden,  cannot 
but  Ik*  hiiihlv  acccprahlc;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  in  the  t»auds  of  a 
yffvitleman.  wlm  b*»lds  a  distinguished  rank  amonp:  the  literati  of  tiat 
ctHintry*  Mr,  S.  tldnk>  he  shall  he  uLle  to  deliver  the  first  eij»ht  inaiK, 
iMit  of  fifteen,  in  May  next.  Their  contents  will  be  as  tbllo\«:  i  TUe 
whole,  world  as  known  in  antient  times;  in  which  abo  the  lM)idcis  of  ibe 
Roman,  Macedonian  and  Peisian  Monarchie*  will  l>e  marked  out.  <i,  Ada 
frefore  it  w.ls  suhjet  t  U)  Home.  .*f.  (iieoce  with  .Asia  minor,  and  the  tracti 
iornid  the  Black  Sea,  before  the  Homan  (’ouquest.  4.  Italy,  and  Sjwin, 
before  the  establishment  of  ti»e  Homan  Kmj'ire.  .*».  Gaul  and  Geimain*. 

B.  fireat  Btirfiin.  7.  Sweden  and  the  countries  round  the  Baltic.  i<. 
Africa  in  the  remotest  times.'  p. The  Middle  .md  .''outhern  !*arts  of  Humpr, 
on  which  a*iko  the  wandcriiii;  of  tire  Barbarous  Nations  will  be  poiiiteil  not. 
lo,  Kiirope,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  ('hariiii  the  "rent.  li.  KtirojK 
from  (‘harles  the  ^icat  to  I'harles  the  tiflh.  12,  Europe,  from  Gharles  tlie 
lift. I  to  the  present  time,  wiili  the.  alterations,  which  may  yet  be  made 
U'foie  the  end  ol  the  siiininer.  l.f.  Asia  after  the  fall  uf  the  Homan  lhn}uie 
to  this  tiiiiC.  14-  Af. icj  after  the  fall  of  tiie  Homan  I'.mpiie  to  tins  liuu., 

1.’*.  America  with  the  Lust  Discovei.es. — Ausitalia  will  he  fomui  on  the 
Asiatic  am)  American  maps.  'Phe  phuc>,  wlic*e  fanmiis  battles  lase  hetu 
foupht,  and  other  i;reat  events  have  oecuiivd,  aie  also  to  be  pomted  out  on 
tbcsc  maps,  ea<  h  of  w  hich  will  be  followed  bv  a  narrative  desciiptioii. 

A*  the  art  of  ena:ravin^  is  of  late  cort>ideral)ly  iiiiptoveil  in  Sweilen,  and 
also  from  the  local  coneetness  '^itb  which  the>e  maps  will,  no  doubt, 
be  executed,  w*e  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  puhlii  ution  will  be 
attended  with  success,  and  we  shall  not  fad  to  announce  it  us  soon  as  it 
ap[>ears. 

,  i  he  vaccine  inoculation  has  made  verv  rapid  progress  in  .Sweden. 
Owini;  partl\  to  the  great  patronage  of  the  King,  |  artly  to  the  indefutiguble 
/<  .dof  snifi'nluaU,  the  prejudice^  against  this  piacticeaic  fast  disappearing. 

In  a  letter  to  the  (\yl>  oitun  MiJictim  •at  .sic*ckhf>lin,  his  Afajesty  expres- 
^  his  wivh.  that  a  list  should  !»e  drawn  up  of  the  whole  niiinber  of 
ebildien  inoculaterl  with  the  vaccine  in  tlie  ditterent  Provinces  during  the 
last  xrar,  and  that  such  surgeous,  as  had  most  e\erte«l  themselves  in  their 
distrufs,  should  be  lompliineuied  on  Ins  |uirt,  aiui  assunnl  of  bis  Hoyal 
.patfooage.  'Phis  h;w«  aecordmgly  been  none,  and  we  icad  in  a  late  ga/etlc 
of  MockiHilin,  the  names  of  ddVeiiut  gentlemen,  who  had  thus  distin* 
guished  tlemseUcs,  together  with  the  oninhei  of  ;>ersons .  inoculated; 
and  fioin  this  statement,  we  lind  that  the  eonfidence  of  the  public  iu 
the  vaccine  prarlice  hax  git.ully  incrcasid. 

Tlie.e  aie  sitll  some,  however,  who  wish  to  insinuate  that  the  vaccine 
m.iHer  i>n**t  |Miwefful  enough  to  sylKlue  the  n.ttuial  small  |*«*x; 

there  have  h-cu  lnst.ln^T^,  they  sav,  when  it  h.is  been  found  inetlicient. 
*|\»  oh\iate  this  objection, ‘Mr.  IlruiN  first  phys.ciaii  to  His  Majesty  in- 
tt'inU  to  publish  a  and  cUar  timriptwti  of  all  fkosir  tru/iilous  thtt 

^ur  motx  or  Us\  nstmLiamr  tj  th*  iu.uU  /•oj",  utid vousufuniliH  thuif  wis- 
ialtH  for  if.  In  the  pros)  ectiis  to  this  woik  he  incutioiis  the  tollowing 
ra>« :  **  hour  \caisago  I  was  calieti  to  Drottnihahvlnt  u>  inocul.ite  seweu 


•  This  (*ollegc  is  the  superintend.int  of  all  regular  practitioners  in 
Sweden  and  Pinl.ind  After  the  ."'ludeiit  has  takea  his  Dt>et«ir’s  degree, 
b  examimd  and  appn»ved  of  U'  yUifsi^ftr  ('hirurffiar^  at  aiiv  of  the  I’nurr- 
5i?ie>,  bis  name  b  licie  enrolled,  and  as  so»>n  as  he  is  apjxunted  to  a«vn’A, 
where  he  is  to  exert  his  skill,  he  is  hound  to  transmit,  every  year,  a  re|>4iit 
of  cases  under  his  care.  None  tan  practice  hut  such  as  are  regularly  cv- 
aminrd.  nor  is  au  apothecary  allowed  to  presciibc,  nor  a  practitiomr  to 
keep  a  shop. 

chi  I- 
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•rMklrrn  In  oac  family,  wht>  all  rrrciveti  the  genuine  vaccine;  btlffti  Jaly  thk 
\rar  (IMJ.’ijone  ot*  the  children,  a  girl,  eight  yeai^  oW,  was  attacked 
a  violent  fever,  with  great  inclination  to  sleep,  sncceetled  bv  an  cruptioa^ 
which  so  perfectly  rtNcmhleil  the  small  pox,  that  e\  en  a  learned  prai  t(- 
noner,  who  was  present,  at  first  regarded  it  as  such,  and  wiote  to  me  about 
it  to  ^  where  I  then  rt‘<ided.  In  the  mean  time  the  but  i^urgi'oti 

tohif  Maji'sty,  Mr.  Hung,  who  had  heard  oflhit  went  to  Droit ntnfihwim  to 
fvainine  the  ra<e,  and  found  then,  what  Ion  iny  return  likcwinc  }>erceivciU 
that  the  child  had  got  the  inoie  uncoioinon  kind  of  ci option,  nhich  it 
called  pemphi^uv,  and  which  at  a  certain  crisis  liat  a  very  great  resemblance 
to  the  nutural small  pa\."  Mr.  Ilediii's  work  is  c.xpected  to  be  published 
this  moil  th. 


•  • 


Aut.  XXV.  SELECT  LITEKAKY  INEOIIAIATION. 

(icntlnnrn  and  PabUshtTK  vho  haw  varkx  in  Ihc  presst  viii  ohiifie  the 
Conductors  of  the  [ECLECTIC  Keview,  bp  sending  in  for  maiiom  (port  pcid  / 
the  subjictt  extent f  and  probablt  price,  of  such  uvrh ;  uhich  thep  mep 
drf  tend  on  bt  in^  coftiutunicuted  to  the  public,  if  comiktent  u  iik  our  pUn, 

A  Correspondence  has  been  opt  aid  uith  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  interesting  Ldnsirp  inttUipmee,  en  the  euthen- 
ticitp  of  XL  hie  h  the  pubik  map  depend, 

MR.  Bowyer  of  PalUMNli,  i%  p»rp«ring  Mr.  C.  Bell's  new  work  on  the  Anato* 
to  publish,  under  the  SHiiclion  of  Ruynl  my  of  Kxprcssuui  in  Pointing  is  revdy 

tor  piiblicutioii.  The  subject  i%  illustrated 
by  sketches  of  the  Bouev  Ac. 

Mr.  (iregur},of  Ifie  Ko^4l  Milits^ 
AcMdriuy,  Iims  now  in  the  press,  tu 
third  citition  of  Lessons,  AsIrunoniieRl, 
and  Philosophiral,  for  the  atuusenioui 
mid  iii^tructiun  ut' youth. 

Mr,  Myles,  of  Newcastle-opon-Tyne, 
author  of  the  Chronological  IJistory  ol’ 
the  Mrtho<ti«(<«,  has  in  great  furwarUiiess, 
aiul  will  soon  piiblisU.— •*  The  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  tale  Reverend  William 
Grini.sii4a,\Tciirofthe  parish  ul  Haworth. 

Mr.  Belfour,  who  published  some  time 
a;»u,  his  Imi'ntinns  of  the  Kabulas  Li- 
trrarias  of  Doni  Tomas  de  Yriarte,  has 
tniiislated  into  Kngtish  verte,  la  Maiir^ 
a  Didactic  poem  in  five  cantos,  which 
hr  intends  to  coiiiintt  ro  the  press. 

The  foUottiug  Ifertri  ate  expected  fe 
appear  hkortjty. 

A  translation  of  the  Iratado  flistorieo 
sohre  el  Orr{:ifi  y  Progrcsr»s  dels  Cioae- 
dia  y  del  Histriotivsiuo  ea  Ksp.ina,  pac 
Dun  Costano  Pellicer,  b)  11.  W.  Wude, 
K-q.  M.  It.  1.  A. 

A  Greek- Enitlish  Derivative ’Picti- 


Parroiiuge,  u  Life  ol  LortI  Nelson,  ac 
cunipanicd  with  Splendid  Illustrations 
ut  llic  more  remarkable  engai*euienl<i  iii 
wliirii  his  iairdship  was  distiui*uislied. 

Mr.  Biglaud.  author  of  laftters  on  His¬ 
tory,  has  III  the  press,  l.etters‘  on  Na- 
Cural  History. 

1  be  flev.  G.  Cooke,  A.  M.  is  preparing 
a  $rconH  edition  of  bis  lunerul  sermon  on 
IauiI  Nelson;  wh*TC  he  will  avail  bini.scif 
ol  more  incidents  in  his  useful  life,  and 
will  adapt  a  portion  of  it  tA  the  unex¬ 
ampled  Htleiiiiiities  of  the  late  national 
procession. 

Mr.  John  Aiistey,  is  preparing  to  pnh- 
IMi,  a  coniplele  edition  ol  the  works  of 
his  deceased  father,  with  uiemuirs  of 
his  tile. 

Mr.  Kidd  proposes  to  piihlish  an 
edition  ut  Homer,  with  «a>llatiuns  ol 
M  never  belbre  examined. 

.Mr.  Vanmildert  is  piiiiting  his  ser- 
moii',  at  Hojle’s  Lecture.  Th«y  will 
aj>|>ear  in  the  course  of  the  spriiic. 

Mr.  J.  1.’.  Saunders,  Demonstrator  of 
Practical  Anatomy  in  the  Anatomical 
S'‘i<<;ol  ill  St.  1  lioinas's  Uospiial,  and 


Suri'fun  to  the  London  Dia|>ensary  for  onarv,  shew  ing  in  Knvlish  characteri,  the 
dl*<•a^es  of  the  eye  and  ear,  is  preparing  Gri*ek  ortginals  of  Kngiish  words 


for  publiCHtion,  the  Illiotration  of  the 
Human  Kar,  with  views,  of  the  natural 
site,  from  a  series  of  dissections. 

.Mr.  JUoniivs'ttsile  has  in  liie  press, 
a  treatise  oit  Trigonometry. 


i’fcatises  on  Religious  and  Moral  Sub¬ 
jects,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hulmei, 
Dean  ot  Winchester.  I.  voL  8vo,  , 

A  Treatise  on  Practiet!  Navi|(atiwft 
andSeaiuanshi|v  with  directions,  feti*Ue 

maniifr- 


A  watering  place,  sumctinies  visited  by  the  Royal  family. 
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manif^ttuestof  «  fthip  mail  situations; 
hy  lUc  iale  W.  Nicl»4>i»on, 

AlUadanl  of  Chutkaiu  Dock^Yard. 

The  lico}:ra|4iical  S<  leclur,  cousi^tin^ 
of  Maps*  Charts,  and  Plans  of  the  Prui> 
cipal  Cttir»,  Harbonrs,  Forts,  Acc.  in  the 
world,  accompaaii'd  by  historical  and 
geo|;raphical  illustrations:  the  eii^ras** 
ingt,  by  Mr.  J.  I.iiri'inan,  the  literary  dc* 
partniriit,  by  T.  Harral  Ksq. 

A  siath  voluAMS  of  Puliiiral  Papers; 
#oMpnsing  the  correspondence  of  sereral 
disiiiiguuhed  persons,  on  the  subject  of 
i'arlumiciitary  relorm :  edited  by  the 
Ues.  C.  VV^vill. 

The  Works  of  Sallust,  traiulated  by 
H.  Slcuart  Ksq. 

'I'lir  fourth  volume  of  Sermons,  from 
I  he  MSS.  of  President,  Davies,  A.  M.  of 
America.— —Dialogues  on  Klo«)ueiice  ; 
and  letters  to  the  French  Academy,  on 
Rhetoric,  Poetry,  History,  \c.  hy  Feiie. 
Ion,  Archbishop  ot  Cauihray,  translated 
troiu  the  Frinch,  and  illustrated  with 
notes,  and  n  lite  of  (iie  author,  by  K. 
Wdlianiv  D.  D. 

Ill  the  press.  Memoirs  of  a  Female 
Vagrant,  piicc  Is.  line  Is.  6d,. 

'ihe  C'linstitu  Child's  Spell ing'hook  ; 
cotupcising,  in  a  scries  ot  easy  reading 
ieswnis,  oriiMiuriited  with  siiilahle  cut.n, 
the  late  and  Doctrhies  of  our  blessed 
aavtour.  111  the  several  stages  of  his 
Lifancv,  Chiidhuod,  and  Ministry. 

Antkssayuii  National  Cultivation  of 
Che  Arts  ot  Design,  in  part  preliminary 
Co  a  (ietteial  History  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
b)  Prince  Hoare,  1-lsq.  lorcigu  secretary 
to  the  floyai  Academy. 

..A.  new  lilt roduetiou  to  Chess. 

A  Swedish  gentleman  is  preparing  for 
lli«  press  a  translation  from  that  tau* 
guage  of  a  HistoricalTale,  intitled,  £{ii* 
chans,  or  the  Secret  History  of  the 
Conspiracy  of  Piso  against  Nero  ;  found¬ 
ed  on  tacts  recorded  by  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius, 

FUANCF.. 

M.  Silvcstrc  de  Sacy,  a  member  of 
the  Ficuch  Natronal  Institute,  was  sent 
ui  August  I8t)\  by  Govcriinient  to  Ge¬ 
noa,  in  order  to  eiamine  a  nuiulier  of  di¬ 
plomatic  papers,  and  oriental  which 
were  discovered  in  the  An  hives  of 
the  late  Republic.  Great  es;>ectatioiis 
aece  entertained  iroiu  the  «>ell*known 
cunneak>u  between  Genoa  and  the  Kasl, 
luthe  middle  ages,  and  from  the  abilities 

*  Relation  Histoinjirc  et  chinirgical 
Kgypt,  el  en  Sync,  par  D  J.  Larrry, 
Pa  il,  l0ltS.  tvo.' 


of  M.  de  S.icy.  But  those  in  a  grtK 
degree  were  disappointed.  The  oricutal 
BianuMTipt*  proved  of  very  little  coulee, 
quetice.  lie  discovered,  iiowcv or,  lomt 

X^tin  Documents,  relative  to  the  Ca^ 
mcrcial  and  Political  connexions  uf  Ge¬ 
noa.  with  the  Fast  and  wiili  some  Maho- 
tan  States  in  Africa.  M.  dc  Sac)  retamed 
in  November,  and  his  re;>ort  to  the  Na, 
tional  Institute  will,  most  likely,  souu 
be  published. 

GERMANY. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Vkui  N  an.  Printer,  in  Ber¬ 
lin  who  (as  we  aaiiounced  sometime  ago) 
has  invented  a  new  roctliod  of  printing 
maps  with  moveable  ty ;»««,  aud  at  a  muck 
lower  price  thaii  the  cummuu  engraved 
ones.  III  consequence  of  this  and  fur 
the  ingenious  instiunients  and  uiachiiici 
he  himself  has  made  for  this  piirp«oc, 
has  been  a|>|H>inted  Instriiinent  maker 
to  the  Mechanical  .Vcadeiny  at  B'^rlin. 
We  are  as  }et  unable  to  form  an  opiniun 
of  this  invention  ;  as  we  have  not  had  an 
oppuxtunity  of  seeing  an  impression  of 
this  ncwmuiiiirr,  in  order  l cuuiparoit 
with  the  ordiitury  method. 

A  new  discovery  liaj  been  made  in 
Diuiuark,  which  must  be  very  urcep. 
table  to  scutaruig  people,  chiefly  m  ibc 
hot  cliiuates,  via*,  that  sea  water,  whru 
mixed  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
Soda,  beronies  perfectly  serviceable  lur 
washing  linen  and  other  articles  in  com¬ 
mon  use. 

Mr.  Schrader,  apothecary  in  Berlin, 
lias  luiidc  the  following  cAperuueiit  ;  he 
caused  two  |)ouiids  of  ivuiy-shaviiigs  lu 
he  finely  pulverised  and  *t>oiled,  wiUi 
three  quarts  uf  water  lor  four  hours;  he 
obtained  the  same  quantity  uf  jelly  as 
from  four  pounds  of  ox>boues,  and  the 
soup,  thus  made,  wax  richer  in  quality 
and  more  pleasant  in  flavour.  The  cua- 
srquence  of  tfiis  discovery  is,  that  from 
ivory  shavings,  hitherto  disregarded  la 
the  work-shops,  luid  thrown  away  at 
rubbish,  may  be  procured  a  nutritious 
food.  'Die  experiment  has  been  made 
and  the  practice  is  now  ado|Hed,  in  the 
Great  Hospiul  at  Berlin. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Larrkt,  bead  surgeon  to 
the  French  army  in  Egypt,  who  has 
published  a  very  valuable  Historical  and 
Chirurgii  al  account  of  tlte  French  FUpe* 
diiiuu  to  Egypt  Ind  Syria,  *  makes  the 
following  observations  ou  the  plague  in 
those  Count ries.  Tlie  Europeans  in  Syria 

tie  rcxpedition  de  Partnfe  d’Orient  em 
Chirurgieu  cii  chef  dc  I'armcc  d'Urieut, 

guard 


r 


Liu  ^  Hurks  Ttc€ntl^  FuhlLhid,  %iS 


|iu:d  rhriuteU^f  ^a«ntt  the  plague,  b/ 
•wuHeutlj  atiiig  t'uQUueilce  and  dcaw* 
iikg^}>la>fiers.  S«ch  per«iun»  as  ate  sub* 
jfti  tu  blefchas  (scubirs>  are  tree  Iruiu 
a.  lit«  puiMiii  aiay  liu  u>occi«irtl  tur  a 
tune  time  in  the  budvi  and  operates 
cWHe  during  tbe  c^iHnoa.  Stuie  Sul* 
^irr*.  who  had  hud  the  difiordcr,  rc» 
Iff  ltd  the  tuflowiiift  jeur  at  the  same 
Uiar;  wlieo  the  tc<us  alter  the  ulcers 
sgsiit  broke  open,  but  the  plague  was  no 
hMi|(rr  infectious.  '1  he  >preaduig  ut' the 
f(s„ue  lu  pt  aad  Syria,  he  chietly 


aitributes  to  tli«  oficleanliaaM  ud  the  in* 
habitants,  and  the  putivlaclum  el'Uittaa 
through  Iheir  leaving  dead  aliuoaia  uu» 
buried  and  e»  posed  to  the  sun.  The  rub* 
butg  III  oi  uil^lie  sayi)was  iiu'tieclual.  M. 
1,.  uWd  hr»4  ut  aU  lenient  purgatives^  and 
allerward  bitter  and  atreiiglheaiug  ineu 
diciocs ;  by  these  means  oiorc  liaau  tae 
thirds  ut'  tlic  iulectcd  were  cured.  |u 
order  tu  promote  the  suppuxaUou  o4  the 
Ulcers  he  applied  sca-le<Us,  ^ScUla  mare 
tuna)*  but  It  the  ulcers  were  inscnsihii^ 
be  used  the  actual  cautery. 
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AGhlOVLTL'aC. 

Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  AgrU 
cultural  Society,  Vol.  X.  hourds. 

ANTlUUtl  IIS. 

Mcniurabilia  of  the  City  of  i*ertb.  iSs. 

AM  I  S. 

Hints  to  Young  Practitionen,  in  the 
Study  of  Landscape  Painting  by  J.  W. 
Alston,  8vo.  7s.  dd 

'  BIOOftAPIlT. 

Oenuiiie  Memoirs  of  Lord  Kelson,  by 
Hsrriuu);  l(h. 

The  Lrie  of  Thomas  Def  mvdy,  by  J.(i. 
R«yiiiuud.  1  Vuls.  10s. 

lUtCATlO!«. 

A  New  Italian  lliciiuiiary  in  V  Farts  ; 
Italian  iind  Kn^li>li ;  and  Kiiglish  and 
Italian  ;  in  a  pocket  volume,  14s. 

OIOCUAPKY. 

A  Vew  (iciicral  .Atlas,  from  the  latest 
aud  best  authorities.  I8s. 

ftisroav. 

lIu*  Annual  Register  lur  1804.  8vo. 
IV'.  1  he  New  Annual  Rcgiaict  toe  1UU4 
kvo,  i4s. 

Law. 

Trial  of  the  lion.  Jailice  Johnson  for 
s  l.ibel.  Ifi.  6il. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Practice  oo  the 
Lv^uit  y  .Side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  ; 

the  late  S.  Turner,  fn. 

Minutes  uf  the  I'riel  of  Sir  K.  Caldcr 
Hart.  ^s.  6d.. 

Kepo>ts  uf  Cases  argued  and  defer* 
ntiiird  ill  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  Ire* 
land,  during  the  time  of  Lord  Rede»- 
daU.  10s. 

I  hr  Creditor  and  Bankrupts  AlaisUiit 
by  i.  Moutetiore.  ivo.  8a.  4^. 


MEuicAL  scriwre. 

An  esannnatiuu  into  ibe  Priurtplrs  mi 
what  IS  ended  the  Bruunuiau  Bysicm  ,  ^ 
by  '!'•  blorriaoii.  4s. 

The  KtRcacy  of  Inoculated  Small  P>^, 
in  promoUug  Cbe  PupuiaUun  ad  Orcat 
Britain. 

Argumeiils  selaftive  to  Cow-poa  :  ib* 
scribed  tu  Lord  Hawkesbuey.  and  laid 
before  tbe  Board  of  Health  j  by  a  Phy* 
sian. 

sriLieaftT  acts  hcb. 

A  Treatise  uu  the  Duty  of  lofaittry 
Officers  in  Camp,  Garrison,  guarier', 
and  on 'Shipboard  :  8ic.  By  Brigadr* 
Major  Reuk*,  on  tbc  Staff  of  iIm  London 
District.  5s,  f 

A  T'mti»e  un  Military  Finance,  eon* 
taining  the  Pay  aud  Allowances  in  Camp, 
bsc.  Hy  the  eaine  anthur.  t  eels,  ids; 
urscaLiAitias. 

Klemriits  of  l^hilosopby  ;  by  R.  L. 
Scott,.  A^M.  Bvo.di 

An  F.samiuaUofi  uf  Mr.  D.  blewart*« 
Pamphlet ;  relatiee  to  tbc  late  LiectMMt 
at  a  Mathrmalioai  Prvfeesor  iu  tbe  L'ni« 
versity  oi  Ldinbargh  Ss.6d.* 

The  Christmas  Fire  bide,  or  tbc  Juee> 
nile  Writers;  by  S.  Wheatiey.  l^mo. 
ti.  6d. 

A  New  Year's  Gift  for  Old  New 
Year's  Day;  or,  Arcbileciorai  Units 
addressed  to  tbe  Royal  Aeadtmieiatis 
who  aer  Paintars ;  wnllea  prior  as  well  * 
siibsequeot  tu  the  Day  of  Amuual  Elec* 
lion  tor  tbeir  FresMtrnti  Mn/Otacxm 
Nunes,  Spinster. 

Hisiorioai  Diatqgues  for  Y'oung  Pco* 
pie.  |4.dd. 


Son  lb's 
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lisl  df  U'orks  fdcently  published. 


Smith'*!  Wealth  of  Nations  with  liotet 
and  ■ddittunai  chapter!,  ^c.  and  a  life 
of  the  author  :  he  M.  PUtrfiiir  B^o.  3 
aol!i.  ll.  7!. 

The  Remonstrancer  Remonstrated 
with;  or  Obserrations,  suggested  hy  the 
Peruftai  of  a  Couplet,  and  the  Note  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  in  Mr.  Shee*»  Rhymes  on 
Art  ;  by  W.  H.  Watts. 

Iltomographia ;  an  Kssay  on  the  Pro¬ 
portions  of  Mail's  Holly,  hitherto  un- 
knimn  or  tiiidescribed;  by  W.  S.  SieTeiitj 
with  plates  un, 

llie  British  Flag  Triuinphaot;  or  the 
\V  iM'den  Walls  of  Old  Kiigluiid  \  being 
a  Cuilectiun  of  Gasetica,  containing 
-Accounts  of  the  Great  Naval  Victories, 
during  the  last  and  present  War. 

roKi aY. 

The  Death  of  the  Hero  ;  Verses  to  the 
Memory  of  Lord  Viscount  Nelson  Is. 

^  The  Trident  of  Albion,  an  Epic  Effu¬ 
sion,  with  an  Oration,  &c.  By  J.  Fhel- 
wall  8vo.  6«l. 

Nelson  Triumphant.  Dedicated  to  the 
Hon.  Admiral  (!ornwallis,  liord  (tolling-' 
.wood;  and  other  Naval  Defendants  of 
Great  Britain :  by  S.  Myers  4tu.  Ys.  dd. 

A  Poem  on  the  Dt'Hth  of  Admiral  Lord 
Nelann:  by  T.  .Marshall,  late  of  Covciit 
Garden  Thaatre  It. 

Vcrvca  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Nelson  ; 
by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  Is. 

Trafalgar  \  t  Rhapsody  on  the  Death 
of  Lord  Nelson;  by  11.  Rcllew,  'Esq. 
ts.  6d. 

A  Funeral  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Lnd 
Nclauii;  by  E.  A.  Hray  F.  A.  S.  4io. 
fs.VTd. 

The  Victory  of  Trafalgar,  a  Navi^l  Ode 
to  commemoration  of  the  Heroi-io  of  the 
British  Navy;  by  A.  Maacy,  iEsq.  "it. 
Nelson,  an  Klegv.  Is. 

An  Ode  on  ihe  Victory  and  Death  of 
Lord  Viscount  Nelson. 

Trafalgar,  or.  Nelson's  Last  Triumph  ; 
by  the  Hon.  M.  U.  Hawke  4to. 

The  Fight  oiT Trafalgar,  a  l>t'S««Tiptive 
Poem  ;  by  Gru.  D.  Harley,  Conicdiau 
♦to.  ft. 

The  Ptrelic  Garland,  sacred  to  Virtue 
and  Humanity  ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Evans 
A.  M.  6s. 

Fpisikf,  Odes,  and  other  Poems;  hy 
Thomas  Moor.  4rc. 

P^ms,  hy  R.  Feilowes,  A%  hi.  4s.  6*\. 
All  Saint's  Church,  Derby."  A 
pueo^  hy  Juhn  EdwatdSk  4a. 


eoLiTirs.  ^ 

An  Hoar's  Chat,  being  the  Substance 
of  a  DiM*ussiuii,  which  actually  tuuk 
place  between  two  Persons  of  Cousidc. 
ration,  on  the  Conduct  and  Mentsul  two 
distinguishi'd  Statesmen. 

Two  Letters  on  the  Commissariat, 
written  to  the  Commissioners  of  Military 
Enquiry;  by  Ifdviland  le  Mcsaricr, 
Fisq.  ts. 

Prospects  o(  better  times,  Cd. 

Tiiroi.nuY. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christas  .Sermon  on  tba 
Mount ;  with  a  Course  of  Questions  and 
Answers;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Eyton,  l^mo. 
If. 

A  Sennon  preached  hi  the  Parisk 
Church  of  St,  .Andrew’s  Ilolborn,  .Ian, 

6,  IlM'n,  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  tke 
Rev.  (*.  BHrtoi),  M.  A.  late  Rector  of  the 
«iHid  Parish  ;  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  ‘Prycr, 
M.  A.  is. 

riu;  last  Advice  of  David  to  his  Son 
Solomon,  and  ol  St.  Paul  to  the  Elders 
of  Ephesus,  two  Serimuio,  preached  at 
1.0110  Sutton,  Oct.  6,  IBttA:  by  C.  Jerrani, 
A.  M.  on  the  taking  leave  of  that  Neigb- 
bourhmid,  is. 

Moral  Reflections  and  AntU-ipations, 
on  the  opening  «if  tb^  present  year;  a 
Sermort  addressed  princi|Nilly  to  Yuang 
Persons,  by  Joseph  Barrett,  is. 

A  Cutecliisni ;  or,  liistTuctiuii  for  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Youth,  in  their  fundamenUl 
Doctrines  of  Christianity ;  hy  D.  Taylor, 
4rl. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish 
Churches  of  Staple  aiwl  Riekinhall,  So* 
nierset ;  by  the  Rev.C.  Towgood,  Is, 

A  .Sermon,  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
the  Honoured  Dead,  and  particularly  of 
the  late'J.  Currie,  .M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  preach¬ 
ed  ut  the  Ciiapel  in  Paradise-Street, 
1  iverpool,  Nov.  17,  1804  :  by  the  Rev. 
G,  Walker,  F.  R.  S.  ls.<»cl. 

The  Duty  ol  Ciiristiaus  \n  Reference 
to  their  deceaseil  Ministers;  A  Sermon. 
occuMOurd  by  the  Drjth  ot  the  Rev.  J. 
Sharp  ;  by  J.  Ky  land,  D.  D.  Bristol,  Is. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects  ;  by  f, 
Rluudiii,  6a* 

^crnioDs  on  various  Subjects-  a»d  Oc* 
casiona ;  by  A.  Grant,  D.D.  vul.  3  8s. 

Select  Parti  of  the  Old  and  New  lea. 
tament,  agreeably  to  tbe  roost  approved 
Ver.'«it»ns;  by  the  Rev.  T.  Browne,  M  A. 
8va.  l5s. 

lata. 


J^aga  184.  litie  if,  for  •  lij^ra'  read  *  litres.* 

i;»,  for  reyal  -  ‘royal.* 

.  —  14,  for  sugur  — —  *  sugar,* 
148, -  for  Bxiiuin  —  Brilou-* 


